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Books and the Quiet Life 


How the mood for a book sometimes rushes upon one, either one 
knows not why, or in consequence, perhaps, of some trifling sugges- 
tion. Yesterday I was walking at dusk. I came to an old farmhouse; 
at the garden gate a vehicle stood waiting, and I saw it was our doctor’s 
gig. Having passed, I turned to look back. There was a faint after- 
glow in the sky beyond the chimneys; a light twinkled at one of the 
upper windows. I said to myself, “Tristram Shandy,” and hurried 
home to plunge into a book which I have not opened for I dare say 
twenty years. 

Not long ago, I awoke one morning and suddenly thought of the 
Correspondence between Goethe and Schiller; and so impatient did 
I become to open the book that I got up an hour earlier than usual. 
A book worth rising for; much better worth than old Burton, who 
pulled Johnson out of bed. A book which helps one to forget the 
idle or venomous chatter going on everywhere about us, and bids 
us cherish hope for a world “which has such people in’t.” 

These volumes I had at hand; I could reach them down from 
my shelves at the moment when I hungered for them. But it often 
happens that the book which comes into my mind could only be 
procured with trouble and delay; I breathe regretfully and put aside 
the thought. Ah! the books that one will never read again. They 
gave delight, perchance something more; they left a perfume in the 
memory; but life has passed them by forever. I have but to muse, 
and one after another they rise before me. Books gentle and quieting; 
books noble and inspiring; books that well merit to be pored over, 
not once but many a time. Yet never again shall I hold them in my 
hand; the years fly too quickly, and are too few. Perhaps when I lie 
waiting for the end, some of those lost books will come into my wan- 
dering thoughts, and I shall remember them as friends to whom I 
owed a kindness—friends passed upon the way. What regret in that 


last farewell! 
—GEORGE GISSING (1903). 
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A Wandering Student 
Pages From the Unpublished Memoirs 


Stir BERNARD PARES 


JOHN ParEs AND His FLock 


HE most profound influence in 

my life has been my father. I 

think of him as a great foun- 

tain of life, a force that has steadily 

grown upon me from my youth. I don’t 

think his heart was ever older than 

twenty-five. There was a contagious 

warmth about everything he said or 

did and I can never think of him as 
dead. 

He was a big, strong, bearded man, 
normal and healthy in all his instiricts, 
which he always expressed with a boy- 
ish vigor. One day at breakfast, on 
opening a circular from a money lender, 
he hurled it fiercely onto the floor, 
muttering, “Faugh!” (I’ve never heard 
anyone else say “Faugh’”’). “He'll ruin 
you body and soul!’’ I was a small boy 
then, and the effect on me was lasting. 
“Ruin you body and soul?” I thought, 
“T'll have nothing to do with that gen- 
tleman.”” That was the way that father 
taught us many a lesson. 

He was naive, sometimes with a sug- 
gestion of Pickwick. I was strongly re- 
minded of the respect that we had for 
him in all his amusing little ways and 
sayings when long afterwards { saw 
and read Clarence Day's Life with 
Father. There was something conquer- 
ing about them. When he was mov- 
ing house from some summer resort, 
you might see a little crowd instinc- 
tively gathering around him to watch 
how “the old gentleman” got off suc- 


cessfully: it had the interest of a 
campaign. 

“Very thick on the ground today!” 
he would say, gazing round the table. 
He had ten children; but who had been 
responsible for that? Or else, “I’m al- 
ways either mobbed or deserted.” “Ten 
children, and not one black sheep!” 
Some one of us would mutter “Ah! 
how do you know that?” When he 
was asked to stand in the Liberal in- 
terest for Portsmouth, he would answer, 
“T’'ve got ten reasons against it.’’ Some- 
times, in special confidence, “I don’t 
want the whole family in full cry over 
this!” 

He would sail triumphantly through 
the gates of Portsmouth Dockyard with 
protesting policemen gesticulating on 
either side; he carried us through too, 
and we felt a certain pride in being 
with him. At Lords Cricket Ground, 
where he was a constant and enthusias- 
tic visitor, he would entertain his friends 
freely; we all had a proud confidence 
in what we used to call “the fat purse.” 
Once, at the Oxford and Cambridge 
match, he noticed a new rule that only 
members of the famous MCC might 
lunch in the Member’s Diningroom. 
Father had four healthy sons in wait- 
ing. This was always the country par- 
son’s day, and a hungry old clergyman 
hoped to attach himself to the party. 
“None but Members today,” warned 
an old ex-professional (all the “Pros” 
loved father). “Yes,” said father, 
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“members and members’ sons” and 
strode through, followed by all of us, 
but conveniently shedding on the way 
the hungry old clergyman who couldn’t 
have passed under that arbitrary classi- 
fication. ‘‘Members’ Sons” became a 
catchword in our family, meaning that 
with father we could get in anywhere. 

Father could recite on end long 
stretches of Latin verse which he had 
not seen since he was at school, and 
always with spirit. He was full of ex- 
cellent stories, which he told with the 
greatest heartiness, often illustrated by 
gestures and always in the same words. 
We boys were very naughty and would 
say them in a whisper just in front of 
him, to see if we had got them right. 
We thought we knew most of them, 
and we had a good fund to repeat to 
others. But in his old age he started 
producing a new lot, just as good and, 
as far as we knew, just as true. Many 
of these related to his boyhood on 
Grandfather’s estate in Derbyshire. The 
“common man,” with all his little sim- 
plicities, usually had a big place in 
them. For instance, there was the hunts- 
man of the Quorn hounds, who on 
passing Grace Dieu Monastery, gener- 
ally murmured “the Oley of Olies,” 
which, according to father, was an ex- 
pression of native and sincere reverence. 
Or there was the more critical farmer 
who after a lengthy sermon said, “I 
notice with the parsons it’s the same 
as with the cows: when they give down 
much, it’s mostly wishy-washy stuff.” 

Grandfather, if I’m not wrong, was 
Liberal Member for Leicester at the 
passing of the first great Reform Bill 
in 1832, about the time father was 
born, and he himself was a devoted 
follower of Mr. Gladstone for the 
whole of his life. To all these early 
Liberals the world was young and they 


went out to conquer it with zest and 
to absolute victory, till as far as lib- 
erty and justice were concerned there 
was nothing left to fight for. Father 
was the third son in a big family. 
Grandfather gave each of them the 
name John. The two first died in in- 
fancy and Grandfather wrote a little 
poem about them, but he stuck to this 
name and the third John had a long 
and full life—to over eighty. Inter- 
woven with the Gladstone tradition is 
the memory of the colony of distin- 
guished exiled liberal patriots from 
Italy, driven out by Austrian persecu- 
tion. One of the most distinguished, 
Della Rossa, was public librarian hard 
by in Nottingham. Another was re- 
ceived in Grandfather's house to teach 
a brilliant daughter. One, Sir Antonio 
Panizzi, became director of the British 
Museum. 

Father’s Liberalism, when we young- 
er boys got to know him best, was 
of a strongly Conservative brand. He 
would not allow a Tory paper in the 
house. It got mixed up with his memo- 
ries of scholarship and his strong High 
Church views. Disraeli, for him, was 
an uneducated man. He was really an- 
noyed when we produced, with the aid 
of a circulating library, a number of 
his Latin quotations in the House of 
Commons, some of them extraordinar- 
ily apt. I always detested “party.”” When 
I was about twenty, I told father I 
couldn’t agree with all his views. “You 
seem to think,” I said, “that anyone 
is morally worse for being a Con- 
servative.” “Yes,” he said boldly, “Jesus 
Christ was a Liberal.” Which was un- 
doubtedly true. He was a little hurt 
at my protest, but he always respected 
it afterwards and would say affection- 
ately, “Now here, old boy, is some- 
thing I expect we agree about.” 
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Father got his Liberalism largely 
from Frederick Denison Morris and 
Charles Kingsley and was always loyal 
to it. Kingsley, it may be remembered, 
advised anyone to make friends with a 
working man. At that time this sounded 
rather original, but with father it was 
a habit. A country magistrate for Gos- 
port, then almost a slum of Portsmouth, 
he was constant to his duties. Once 
when he was absent, a colleague on the 
Bench came down on purpose to acquit 
a young naval officer who when drunk 
had knocked down a policeman. Father 
was furious. The next session when he 
was in the Chair, a ‘““down-and-out”’ was 
brought up for much the same offense. 
“The Bench acquits you,” said father, 
“to show that there is one law in Eng- 
land for the rich and the poor.” .. . 

The family of ten had a curious or- 
der: boy, 4 girls, 3 boys, girl, boy. On 
Christmas day we would march into 
dinner in six couples, father and mother 
coming last. The big father was very 
happy among his four eldest girls, who 
called him ‘the Gentlemanly Bear.” 
His authority met no testing till the 
advent of three riotous boys on end, 
and then father joined the rebels and 
became one of them. I can remember 
how his excitement attracted members 
of the crowd as he sat in his coach 
watching a football match. “That old 
gentleman,” said someone, “has got a 
lot of money on this match.” What 
he had really got was four sons, two 
on each side... . 

When the ten children had all ar- 
rived, father, with the keen backing 
of my mother, who did far more to 
guide him than we ever realized in 
her lifetime, moved down to Ports- 
mouth to see what use he could be 
there to others. He was well off, with 
no actual profession, and put his heart 


into anything that was worth doing 
and was waiting for someone to do 
it. Besides his work on the Gosport 
Bench, he was Chairman of the town 
hospital, a governor of the big Gram- 
mar School, and one of the Bishop's 
Commissioners for Portsmouth; but 
most of his work had no particular 
name to it and was done entirely on 
the quiet. He himself ran a little Con- 
valescent Home for men and boys 
which he visited every day. He was 
at the back of a home for children 
taken from evil homes, who, by reason 
of legislation which he himself had 
helped to promote, he was able to send 
there. He was the fearless and out- 
spoken backer of every good cause and 
every brave man. Archbishop Lang, 
when he left his parish at Portsmouth, 
introduced father to his successor with 
the words, “Here’s the man who’s be- 
hind everything good that is being done 
in Portsmouth.” He saw through their 
troubles those bereaved in the subma- 
rine and other accidents from the ex- 
periments of that time. He was a per- 
sonal friend, on a footing of equality, 
to every engine driver in Portsmouth. 
He called on them on Sundays, always 
taking a son with him—not to tell 
them any views of his own, political or 
religious, but to enjoy their company, 
and he thoroughly accustomed us too 
to this natural equality which was in- 
valuable to all of us afterward. Almost 
to the end he made about a thousand 
miles a year on his tricycle, followed 
by a pet bulldog, and many were the 
affectionate eyes that followed him as 
he went by. In the first year of the 
first World War he would stand on 
his balcony waving to the troops as 
they passed. The guns of the fortress 
kept silence as he lay dying. . . . 

As the years passed and I came to 
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witness in Russia just the same move- 
ment for justice and freedom which 
he and so many others had seen through 
to complete success in England, I ral- 
lied more and more to these early 
memories. 


RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


In 1904 it was evident that in Rus- 
sia the long reaction and the long sleep 
were over. I had had five years to puz- 
zle out the strange materials of my first 
long visit in 1898-1899. In general I 
had come to two conclusions: first, that 
Russians were not the enigma everyone 
seemed to suppose (it was not that 
they had some extra “dimension” which 
was lacking in us but that, if anything, 
they were short of a dimension) ; sec- 
ond, that the right way to regard them 
and treat them was as very clever and 
delightful grown-up children, with the 
mutability of children but with the pas- 
sions of men, which characteristic is 
just what often made the trouble. I 
have ever since felt that in Russia the 
first requisite was character and the 
first need education. 

I came in 1904 with a thought-out 
program of country travel and study. 
I carried a letter from that fine soldier- 
churchman Archbishop MacLagan of 
York to the Metropolitan Antonius of 
St. Petersburg and Finland. The two 
had been photographed hand in hand 
like two nice children. The Metropoli- 
tan was a firm liberal; later he died 
following an unsuccessful attempt to 
enlighten the Tsar on the real character 
of Rasputin. My talk with him was 
instructive to me. He said my plan of 
country study was a “nice” one (dobry, 
which means both good and kind), but 
he warned me against any comparison 
between Russia and my own country. 
I had much better try to compare Rus- 


sia of today with some earlier picture 
of her. “If you do that,” he said, “I 
think you will find there is a little less 
laziness.” He put his finger on the 
weakest feature of the Russian char- 
acter and the one which is most radi- 
cally improved since the Revolution he 
was not to live to see. 

In bidding good-bye and Godspeed, 
he very kindly asked if I would like 
to have his blessing. I made a bad mis- 
take in my Russian. Welcoming his 
kind offer, I added, “Though I am 
not of the orthodox faith.” He gave 
me a kind rebuke which I have always 
remembered: “Christian faith,” he said. 
This was the whole attitude of the 
Russian Church. It was right for an 
Englishman to belong to the English 
confession, but that was only another 
part of the Christian Church of the 
world. 


SAMUEL N. HARPER 


Among the foreign visitors to the 
picturesque first Russian Duma in 1906 
was one who, like myself, had come 
not as a newspaper man, but as a 
student of Russian history. Samuel N. 
Harper was the son of President 
William Rainey Harper, the famous 
builder of the University of Chicago. 
While Russia had not yet awakened 
from the obscure period known as “the 
Twilight,” which has been so wonder- 
fully described by Chekhov, one of 
her firmest and truest friends, Charles 
R. Crane of Chicago, had taken Presi- 
dent Harper there with him in 1900. 
When he returned home, the President 
said to his young son, ‘Samuel, I want 
you to be the first authority in the 
United States on Russia.” His vision 
of the future Russia was prophetical. 

Samuel had just completed his prep- 
aration in time for the First Duma, 
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Russia's first essay in parliamentary life. 
Neither he nor I were bound to the 
telegraph office, but were students of 
contemporary history. I suggested that 
we should live and work together for 
a week, and this developed into a life- 
partnership, whether direct or indirect. 
We worked out a procedure of our 
own. We visited anyone who took a 
prominent part in the hectic public life 
of that time—but never as interview- 
ers; and as all confidences were re- 
spected, he would tell us his whole 
story—how he started, his views, his 
aims, and the part that he had played. 
Usually we went together: one of us 
handled the conversation, and the other 
committed it to memory. We always 
recorded the results before we went 
to bed. Usually the work of each of 
us is recorded in the handwriting of 
the other. Suppose we were seeing, say, 
the fifth person present at some his- 
torical meeting; we could ourselves sug- 
gest corrections in his account, so that 
it was almost as if we were helping 
him to revise his memoirs before they 
appeared in print. To take an outstand- 
ing example, Milyukov gave us no less 
than ten “‘sittings’” to cover his whole 
career. Our friends were mostly among 
the liberals, who at that time held the 
center of the stage; but we had inti- 
mate friends in all parties and kept 
ourselves rigorously out of all of them. 

We took far more interest in the 
Russian people than in Russian poli- 
tics; and in the vacations of the Duma 
we traveled systematically over great 
areas of the country, always with a pre- 
pared program .and never leaving a 
place until we had done all we wanted 
to do in it. Samuel was at all times 
a delightful comrade, with the zest and 
spirit of a great boy. The Russians 
loved him—perhaps most of all, the 


children—for he carried the pleasure 
of living with him wherever he went; 
and the whole of our work was like an 
enthralling adventure. But he was also 
more practical than I, particularly in 
the tracing and capturing of out-of-the- 
way materials of political history, which 
we hunted up over the country. 

For a time we worked together in 
the University of Liverpool, but his 
own university claimed him as pro- 
fessor of Russian language and insti- 
tutions. Samuel always limited himself 
to those subjects in which he was a 
first-class scholar, but he certainly car- 
ried out in full the assignment he had 
received from his father—to become 
the first authority in the United States 
on things Russian. As such, he was 
recognized by the State Department, 
which frequently sought his opinion 
and at one time absorbed him in its 
work. 

Harper rendered a great service to 
many others besides Americans when, 
in spite of obstacles, he returned to the 
new Russia after the break caused by 
the Revolution. He was the first ex- 
pert of his standing to do so, and per- 
sonally I consider his study of the 
Soviet period even more valuable than 
the work we did together earlier. I 
gained enormously from his short crisp 
letters, which always told me far more 
than they expressed in words. In 1939 
I witnessed in London a part of his 
last great journey of study; this time 
I was a spectator and rejoiced in his 
mastery and success. 

It was on his advice that I came to 
America in December, 1942. I had three 
more concise letters, giving me all the 
advice I asked for. I was on my way 
to Chicago for a duet with my old 
partner on the University of Chicago 
Round Table when, without any real 
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warning, he was found one morning 
dying in his bed. 


CounT LEo TOLstToy 


In our country travel of 1908, Harper 
and I found ourselves in that district 
where the famous Russian writer, Leo 
Tolstoy, lived. We called at the door 
and were told that he was laid up with 
a sprained ankle. We didn’t wish to 
disturb him, but we were heartily in- 
vited in and we stayed with him for 
nearly an hour. When from time to 
time we suggested going, he asked us 
to stay on. 

He was fully dressed but lying out 
at length. It was a splendid figure— 
the great head with the high forehead, 
the heavy eyelashes, the big blue eyes 
and the noble beard. He was very 
fatherly and inquired into our families 
and counseled us not to write too much. 
But he was wholly contemptuous of 
the Duma and all its works, which by 
that time was giving a much better 
promise of achievement. “If it were 
not ridiculous,” he said, “it would be 
disgusting.” He said he was wholly 
concentrated on the writings of Henry 
George. All the land should belong to 
the peasants. It was a great iniquity 
that there should still be large estates 
and great landlords. ““My wife is one,” 
he added naively and naturally enough 
since he had given her his land and 
still lived on there. 

I don’t think we brought away any- 
thing to compare with the wisdom of 
the peasants we had just visited, but 
after all why shouldn’t he have an 
off-day sometimes? Yet all the while, 
I was contrasting the shallowness of 
what he was saying with the magnifi- 
cence of his physical appearance and 
the lively remembrance of his glorious 
works. 


ROMAN DMOWSKI AND THE POLES 


In 1907, sitting in the tea room of 
the Second Duma, to which I had been 
given the right of access, I found my- 
self opposite Roman Dmowski. After 
the exclusion of all who had signed 
the Viborg Appeal, the Duma was 
sadly impoverished in political ability. 
Dmowski, leader of the Poles, stood 
out as the ablest man in it. Son, I be- 
lieve, of a Vistula fisherman, he had a 
good square face with a powerful jaw 
and a manner full of confidence and 
decision. His hold on his colleagues 
seemed absolute: he reminded me of 
the great leader of the Irish, Parnell. 

He was playing a difficult game; in 
this predominently revolutionary Duma 
he was balancing his support between 
it and the Russian government and try- 
ing to get what little could be got for 
Poland. Witte, in his memoirs, with- 
out naming Dmowski but speaking only 
of “a Polish lawyer,” mentions with 
respect the novel plea which this able 
man had put up to him: that the Poles 
were really an element of order and 
even of conservatism and could be of 
use to the stability of the Russian 
Empire if it were not the Russian pol- 
icy to demoralize the whole culture of 
the country. 

Dmowski asked me straight out if 
I would try to help the Polish cause. 
I answered at once exactly as I would 
answer now. Poland was then’ parti- 
tioned between Russia, Germany and 
Austria. England could not plant an 
army in Poland to fight both Germany 
and Russia. If so, an Englishman could 
help Poland only through one or the 
other. I would gladly try to help in 
England through my ties with Rus- 
sia, which were many and useful. This 
understanding was at once accepted, 
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and it led to a close cooperation be- 
tween us for ten years (1907-1917). 

Dmowski wanted to make a pro- 
nouncement to British and American 
correspondents. We arranged that he 
should give a luncheon for Williams, 
Baring, Harper and myself. He asked 
me afterwards how his statement had 
gone. It was straightforward and effec- 
tive. I made only one criticism: I hoped 
he would not talk of Russia to the 
Russians with the same contempt for 
them he had shown with us. We then 
drove together to the Duma (May 30, 
1907) and there stood one of his col- 
leagues at the door with the news that 
the House was discussing political ter- 
rorism, a theoretical question which 
should never have been brought be- 
fore it. There were nine parties, and 
they proposed the most contradictory 
formulas. Far and away the best was 
Dmowski’s: “Terrorism is incompati- 
ble with parliamentary institutions’: in 
other words, if the government dis- 
solved the Duma, which it was evi- 
dently thinking of doing, this formula 
would cancel out of itself. But in his 
short and plain speech, under the ten 
minute rule restricting speeches, he 
used the expression ‘‘An Asiatic Gov- 
ernment,” — the very thing against 
which I had just warned him. Russians 
knew very well that all Poles regarded 
them all as Asiatics, and revolutionar- 
ies were as much incensed as anyone 
else. 

There were a number of things 
Dmowski and I did together. He asked 
me to find a young Englishman, to be 
trained in Warsaw in the study of Po- 
land. I chose a young Scot, Bruce Bos- 
well, who worked for five years in 
Warsaw with great success and who 
later succeeded me in my chair of Rus- 
sian at Liverpool University. In 1909 


I got the Russians to include a strong 
representation of Poland in the Duma 
visit to England. I reported on the 
Polish question both to the British Em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg, which would 
have found it very difficult to touch 
the question, and to Sir Edward Grey, 
who at once took the same view as 
my many liberal friends in Russia. In 
1913, knowing that war was inevitable, 
I raised the Polish question as a sharp 
European issue in my Russian Review, 
which had many influential contribu- 
tors and subscribers in Russia. Dmow- 
ski got the most distinguished Poles to 
write and himself contributed four ar- 
ticles. When I stopped in Warsaw to 
complete the arrangements, Boswell, 
who had prepared all the detail, in- 
formed me that I was very popular, 
for the curious reason that I avoided 
talking German or Russian and spoke 
particularly bad French, occasionally 
taking refuge in a word of Russian, 
which language they knew as well as 
I did. ‘The worse French you talked, 
the better they liked you.” Such was 
their hate of everything Russian. My 
preface to the Polish articles was meant 
to leave no doubt at all that average 
British opinion regarded the Russian 
treatment of Poland as intolerable. One 
of the nicest of the Polish members, 
young Goscicki, once asked me why 
we could not do more to get the Rus- 
sians to be reasonable. I replied that 
we were trying to act as a good con- 
science to them. “You must be very 
tired,” he said. 

At the beginning of the war, Dmow- 
ski gave me a lunch with his chief 
friends in Warsaw and declared that 
he cared more for Polish access to the 
Baltic than even for the Polish pro- 
vince of Poznan, then under Prussia. 
After the crash of the Russian armies 
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in Galicia, which I had witnessed in 
the front line, I hurried to Warsaw 
to tell him the city was sure to fall to 
the Germans and asked what prepara- 
tions he had made for neutrality under 
a German occupation. He brought in 
several friends to discuss this matter. 
Dmowski and those who depended on 
Russia would go there. Those who 
stayed on would remain correctly but 
firmly aloof to German bids. I later 
heard that this policy was working out 
very well, of which Ludendorf in his 
memoirs gives the strongest confirma- 
tion. 

As the approach of revolution became 
self-evident, I advised Dmowski to go 
to London and plead the Polish cause 
there. All Poland was now in German 
or Austrian hands and could be recon- 
quered only by a joint effort of all the 
allies. Dmowski had shown me a map, 
I think by Spett of Leipzig, which, 
though German, gave accurate details 
on the limits of Polish population. It 
practically coincided with the Curzon 
line, later on so famous. I recommended 
‘ that he take this map with him, but 
when I joined him in London I found 
he had left it behind. The revolution 
had now arrived. Russia was down and 
out, and Dmowski, like his Polish rival, 
Pilsudski, from the Austrian part of 
Poland, was trying to get back as much 
as possible of the so-called “lost pro- 
vinces” of the medieval feudal empire 
of Poland, where Polish landlords 
dominated a Russian peasant popula- 
tion. From that time we did not meet 
again. 

I went to report to Mr. Balfour, 
then our Foreign Secretary, who de- 
scribed the Polish claims as “prepos- 
terous.” This was also the view of his 
successor Lord Curzon. The State De- 
partment in Washington was equally 


plain-spoken in begging the Poles to go 
no further, as it well foresaw the com- 
plications which have given so much 
trouble throughout the second World 
War. But in May 1920 Pilsudski 
marched on Kiev, the mother of Rus- 
sian cities. The Red Army, still in its 
infancy, marched on Warsaw and was 
driven right back to the so-called Riga 
line of the Russo-Polish Treaty of 1921, 
which stood up to the second World 
War. A year and a half after this 
treaty Pilsudski himself told me in a 
long conversation in Warsaw that he 
had just come back from a part of the 
Polish State where the population was 
80% Orthodox, that is, of course, non- 
Polish. 


THREE FINE BRITISH STATESMEN 


My journey in 1915 from Irmanov 
to England was full of excitement. At 
Army Headquarters I was taken round, 
note-book in hand, and given the full 
particulars on casualties and lack of 
equipment. The Chief of Staff, even 
before this, had summoned me to write 
with his help a telegram to our gov- 
ernment which, to elude the wiles of 
Sukhomlinov, he engaged to get 
through to England past the Russian 
War Office. In Warsaw, as already 
related, I saw Dmowski; it seemed 
strange as one looked out on a per- 
fectly peaceful city to realize that we 
had to lose it so soon. On my way 
to Moscow I stayed a day with wise 
old Homyakov and we drew up a pre- 
liminary list of requests to the British 
government for action on Russian mu- 
nitions. In Moscow the first national 
munition committee had been set up, 
and I revised this list with three old 
friends who were now its Moscow 
Executive Committee: the Mayor, Chel- 
nokov; the new chairman of the Stock 
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Exchange, Ryabushinsky; and the head 
of the Civil Red Cross, Prince George 
Lvov, who was to be the first Prime 
Minister after the Revolution. Then I 
was hurried off to hear the fearless 
Guchkov denounce the incompetent 
War Minister, and we learned of Suk- 
homlinov’s dismissal by telegraph as we 
came out of that meeting. With Guch- 
kov, I travelled all night to Petrograd. 
He was one of those who had invited 
me to join his Red Cross staff. He had 
wandered about, along, and in front 
of the Russian front trenches and we 
compared notes on the dreadful po- 
sition of the troops on our two different 
fronts. 

Guchkov took charge of my move- 
ments in Petrograd, but he entrusted 
them to Protopopov, who, though a 
vice-president of the Duma, was later to 
turn traitor and join Rasputin and the 
Empress to the ruin of the monarchy. 
I noticed that he was nervous and ex- 
citable and that it was difficult to catch 
him at any fixed address. Buchkov had 
also directed me to General Manikov- 
sky, head of the Army Engineering and 
Artillery Departments, who, after the 
revolution, was to become one of Guch- 
kov’s assistant ministers at the War 
Office. Manikovsky was poignantly 
moved by the situation of the Army. 
“Get us anything! Anything!” he said, 
stretching out his arms, “and we'll pay 
for it.” “If you were going to make 
a definite request,” I answered, “you 
would of course make it officially 
through our senior military attaché, 
Colonel Knox.” (Knox and I were good 
comrades.) “But if you'd like to go 
further than that, let me know all the 
details of your shortage and I will take 
them straight to Lord Kitchener.” 
“Guchkov tells me you are a good 
friend of Russia,” said the General. 


“Tl give them to you,” and he pro- 
duced two short tables of statistics. 
“Tl show them to Knox and no one 
else,” I said. “He'll understand them 
and write an accompanying memoran- 
dum.” At the War Office another good 
friend of Guchkov, General Lukomsky, 
who was highly placed there, gave me 
the official estimate of losses for the 
first ten months of the war. It was 
3,800,000! And this has been fully con- 
firmed in later records. At the Admir- 
alty they said to me, “If you're going 
to ask for anything for us, you might 
as well ask for what you promised and 
never sent.” A great British munition 
firm had entirely failed them. 

I was not going to entrust these 
precious materials to any diplomatic 
bag. They remained in my breast- 
pocket. Our Ambassador, Sir George 
Buchanan, readily granted my request 
to go to England without asking me 
for details. When crossing the North 
Sea on a Norwegian boat, there would 
have been nothing to do but jump over 
if a German submarine had come to 
search us. I was relieved when we 
reached Newcastle where Scottish 
troops on passage at the station were 
all singing ‘On the bonny bonny banks 
of Loch Lomond.” 

Reaching London in the early morn- 
ing, I drove as quickly as possible to 
the Foreign Office. I asked Sir Arthur 
Nicolson to send me to three men: 
Kitchener, Grey, and Lloyd George, all 
three so different but all of them men 
I deeply admired. In spite of my some- 
what irregular position, I had the im- 
mense advantage that I knew the dis- 
astrous news I was carrying. It was 
fascinating to compare the different 
ways in which these three different men 
received it. As we had expected, the 
Russian Ambassador in London had 
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given no real idea of the catastrophe. 

In the War Office I recognized the 
atmosphere of the Front. Kitchener, 
saluted as ‘‘Sir’” and not as “My Lord,” 
was big, impressive and contained. He 
asked me for an account of the Rus- 
sian smash in Galicia. He was inter- 
ested in the “four kets,” as the 
Russian soldiers called them, four shells 
from a battery which annihilated any- 
thing between them. He murmured to 
himself, “They might do that on our 
Front”: by which I understood that 
Mackensen’s artillery concentration in 
Galicia was so far the largest of the 
war. Kitchener then asked about the 
casualties. On hearing the Russian War 
Office figure of 3,800,000 in ten 
months, which if anything was an un- 
derstatement, he whistled! ‘But I can’t 
get any details out of them,” he added. 
This was the moment to produce the 
secret tables from my breast-pocket. He 
sent them out for analysis. ‘And now,” 
I said, “you will want to know what 
they are saying against you.” There 
was a snort like that of a resentful 
lion. This was the story of the default 
of the British munition firm. Of course 
he knew all about it and spoke of it in 
the strongest language. Then he 
brought in some of his assistants and 
sent me out with them for further 
study. 

Sir Edward Grey sat in his big cor- 
ner room at the Foreign Office which 
somehow, during his tenure of it, 
seemed to take on some of the aspects 
of a country house: I half expected 
to see a fishing-rod in the corner. Grey 
had always a fine simplicity and com- 
posure. He offered me some tea and 
when he had heard me out he said, 
“Write me a memorandum for the War 
Cabinet and put the British default 
first’”—that was Grey all over. In my 
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memo, of which I destroyed the short- 
hand, I wrote plainly that the most 
momentous internal developments were 
to be expected if this situation con- 
tinued. This was a year and a half be- 
fore the March Revolution of 1917, 
of which the colossal casualties were 
undoubtedly the first cause. 

Lloyd George, whom I had never 
yet met, was at this time Minister of 
Munitions. He invited me by telegram 
to breakfast. Seeing that the breakfast 
room was full of people, including his 
family, I waylaid him before going in. 
“I’ve got some very bad things to tell 
you, sir,” I said. “Am I to speak to 
you as if there was no one else in the 
room?” He said, “Yes!” “One other 
thing,’ I went on, “this is bringing 
the Russian revolution.”” We went into 
breakfast. He drew out the whole story 
from me, especially emphasizing any- 
thing that was dramatic. “By God! 
they're knocked out!” he exclaimed on 
hearing the losses. “No,” I said, 
“they're not knocked out at all: they've 
simply got nothing to fight with.” I 
told him how the Third Caucasians 
had taken 7,000 prisoners in one night 
with the bayonet. “No! I know, I 
know,” he said quickly, “of course 
they're not knocked out. Now what do 
they want me to do for them?” This 
introduced the four requests of my 
friends of the Moscow munition com- 
mittee which he could take as coming 
from the people of Russia. I learned 
afterwards that he had tried to carry 
out all of them. The chief one, which 
was from Homyakov, was that he 
should make a public statement that 
we must do as much to arm the Rus- 
sians as ourselves (this he made more 
than once). Then he gave me a piquant 
instruction to go down and speak at 
our factories which had defaulted. He 
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would himself arrange that I should 
address all the shop foremen, with the 
remiss management in the chair. “And 
tell them,” he added, “how splendidly 
the Russians are fighting without the 
munitions we promised and didn’t send; 
and I'll come after you and back you 
up. 

I think one of the finest qualities 
of Lloyd George was his absolute de- 
mocracy. He talked to everyone as an 
equal. There was no question of au- 
thority ; two keen minds were to see 
what they could make of the problem 
in question. 

I did go down to the factories. ‘Very 
pleasant,” said the management from 
the chair, rather acidly as I finished, 
and then, as is always the custom in 
cutlery factories, they gave me a knife, 
but a silver one. 

And now Sir Arthur Nicolson sent 
for me from the Foreign Office and 
told me I was dismissed, certainly for 
the best thing I had ever had the chance 
of doing. My post of official corre- 
spondent of the British Government on 
the Russian Front was abolished. There 
would be no successor. “What will you 
do?” asked Sir Arthur. “Go back,” I 
said. ‘I have a letter from the com- 
mander of the Third Army asking me 
to come as soon as possible.” . . . 


THE REVOLUTION 


Lipko, our chief of staff in the Di- 
vision, had built a little leaky wooden 
hut for the two of us, which he called 
“Hotel London.” One night he came 
and sat on my bed. “Bernard Ivano- 
vich,” he said, ‘we've had a telegram. 
There’s a new commander in chief; 
it's the Grand Duke Nicholas.” This 
meant that the Tsar had resigned that 
post. “What do you think of it?” I 
asked. “Splendid,” he said. “And 


there’s a new Cabinet too.” He ran 
off the names. I could hardly believe 
my ears. They were all my personal 
friends — Lvov, Guchkov, Milyukov, 
even Kerensky. “And what do you think 
of that?” I asked. “We've got honest 
men in power,” he replied. “Now we 
shall win the war. We're to expect an- 
other telegram,” he ended. That was 
self-evident: it must be the abdication 
of Nicholas II, otherwise these men 
could never have come into office. 

It was thus that we heard, in con- 
quered Austrian territory, of a Russian 
Revolution. But very soon it was clear 
that there was far more than what we 
had been told. There was a wholesale 
breakdown of the State. It had been 
coming on for more than a year. With 
us, it is true, far away from Petrograd, 
the morale for a time was definitely 
better. It was when the first new drafts 
came up from the rear that one could 
guess from their sullen, challenging 
faces what was happening there. Be- 
fore long some students and a spec- 
tacled lady arrived who told us they 
had come up “to explain the Revolu- 
tion.” It must be borne in mind that 
the army was like an enormous web 
and that at headquarters, far in the 
rear, there were very few troops. These 
visitors were emissaries from the new 
Soviet in the capital and had no diffi- 
culty in getting through. They told us 
that peace was going to be signed in 
Stockholm, that the salute to officers 
was abolished, that there was soon to 
be a land partition in the rear, and 
that the men had better get home in 
time for it. In a couple of months there 
were 2,000,000 deserters. Troops re- 
mained in the front trenches till re- 
lieved, but went off en masse. There 
was no stopping them. Very soon the 
fighting practically ceased. 
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After arranging for the retreat of 
our Red Cross unit, I joined Peter Kee- 
ble, the lively young head of our British 
motor column. Together we made a 
nightmare journey from Kiev to Petro- 
gtad. Keeble had brought a chicken 
which, with rationing, just lasted us 
out for the two days. Our compartment 
was several times rudely assaulted and 
one berth reserved for us had been ap- 
propriated in advance. From time to 
time Keeble would open the door 
briskly against attempts to force a way 
in and say “Angliisky ofhizer,” which 
was always effective. In the corridor 
there were squatting sleepers every- 
where, like a crop of mushrooms. We 
passed through the Imperial village of 
Tsarskoe Selo, now so soiled and sor- 
did that we could understand what had 
really happened. 

In Petrograd everything had gone 
drab. There were no cabs. Soldiers shuf- 
fled about without their belts, entirely 
out of hand. The streets were posted 
with every imaginable kind of placard: 
“After the Russian Revolution, the Rus- 
sian Reformation.” ‘The land of the 
happy peasantry.” This latter turned out 
to mean Denmark. “United States of 
the World: original subscribers become 
life members!” or simply ‘‘Self-organi- 
zation,” an anonymous placard giving a 
mysterious address. In all sorts of odd 
corners there were little groups, only 
just formed, which knew nothing of 
each other, but each imagining it was 
saving the country. As I was still in 
uniform I used to amuse myself by 
walking up the Nevsky and saluting 
every officer I met, to see them cheer 
up for just a minute. At one point a 
man with a strong German accent was 
reviling England before a little group 
listening rather indifferently. “Will you 
say that again, please?’ I asked. “I’m 
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an Englishman.” The little crowd, who 
were obviously our friends, said, ““Now 
you're going to have England’s answer.” 
The Russians never fail to give you a 
good stage lead. 

The streets would boil up from day 
to day with all sorts of queer little 
meetings. I noticed that these small 
crowds used to look around instinctively 
to see if the police were coming, though 
of course they well knew that the police 
had been abolished altogether for the 
part they had taken in firing on the 
people in the first days of the Revo- 
lution. You would find an ignorant 
soldier explaining to a few by-standers 
that “Annexia ought on no account to 
be allowed to come to the throne.” The 
Soviet had come out for a “peace with- 
out annexations (annexii) and contri- 
butions (contributzii).” But the speaker 
evidently thought that Annexia was an 
extra daughter of Nicholas II. Contri- 
butzia was thought by some to be a 
town which the British had seized. One 
village sent up word to the capitol 
that it had removed the portrait of 
Nicholas II. Could it be supplied with 
a portrait of Revolutia? From time to 
time these little meetings became big 
ones and then they would boil over 
and something would happen. 

I found some of my Cadet friends 
very arrogant at this time. To my con- 
gratulations, one replied, “A British 
subject congratulates a Russian citizen!” 
All sorts of vague and inchoate plan- 
ning was in progress, but it always 
seemed to me then—and it seems so 
now—that we ought to have marked 
our calender, not by anything achieved, 
but by what parts of the structure of 
the whole States were falling away. 
The last year of the monarchy, when 
Russia was really ruled by the Empress 
and Rasputin and their disreputable 
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puppets, had been a gradual and com- 
plete demolition of this structure. The 
police were gone and the army was 
going too. 

As soon as I got back from the Front, 
a month after the Revolution, I went 
to the newly formed Soviet of Petro- 
grad, the first in the country, which 
gave a lead to all the others and con- 
tained all the leading men. Lenin was 
sent through from Switzerland by ar- 
rangement with the German General 
Staff, which sealed up his railway car 
so that he should not engage in any 
activity while passing through Ger- 
many. He arrived in Petrograd on April 
16, just a month after the fall of the 
Russian Monarchy. 


I found the Soviet in the old fa- 
miliar Duma, once so quiet and gen- 
tlemanly, now mobbed and dirty. It was 
a vast, amorphous, unwieldy assembly, 
elected haphazard in great haste and 
with all the atmosphere of the street. 
Often in one day it might adopt reso- 
lutions which were quite incompatible. 
Everything seemed to be moving at the 
rate of ten years in a day. The Rus- 
sians were all quarreling among them- 
selves. 

That was the character of our life at 
that time. It was as if you were slipping 
toward a great precipice. You clutched 
at a tuft of grass, it gave in your hands, 
and you slid down the steep slope. 

(To be continued ) 


Preamble to Peace 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


They are called peacemakers; sent from many places, 


Gravely carrying portfolios. 
They come to an elegant facade, 
Their learned manifestoes 


Starred with footnote references to history, to ancient beards, to God. 


Thoughtless of diplomats, the peacemaker goes 


On a sad cobbled street, 


Without office, without Oxfordian top, spats, graces, 


Without the vulgar fortitude to meet 
Their circumlocutory faces. 
He thinks grayly along the gray wall 


That gray rain soon will begin to fall. 


He is weary and full 


Of numb sorrow, thinking how simple—how impossible 


Peace even in one village is, after all 


He remembers the verses, impromptu scrawl 
He made with the post office pen on the clean 
Flap of a letter, and wonders if they might get into some corner of some magazine. 


Peace That Softens Sorrow 


JOSEPH MOSKOVITZ 


On page 7, column 2, under War Casualties, Killed, 
Mrs. Golden has a son, Pvt. 1st Class Meyer; 
Distinguished himself under enemy fire. 


Mrs. Golden’s government decorates memory with a medal; 
Offers regrets and sympathy in one sincere pause; 
Dissolves the mother’s sorrow in the greatness of the cause. 


There will be a time later for slower, deeper mourning, 
There will be a time later, when it is too late, 

Later, 

When peace that softens sorrow will also ripen hate. 


A Didaétic Poem 


HANSFORD MARTIN 


Narcissus, trembling by the trembling pool, 
Stared at the waters. Perfection was not his lure— 
It was dissolution held him, his own face 
Dissolving in the shaking water. Plunge 
Embraced what the soft decadence meant. 


For water’s the most subtle element. It yields 

Even as it alters, a complex and single substance 
Fit for a man’s dying in, which is his deepest dive 
Into the past. Under the surface reflection 

He plumbs an earlier image. Then, darker, deeper, 
Into the quiet which was before that. 


The mad know this. I think of Narcissus, I think 

Of others who fell in love with their shifting faces, 

And their deeper adoration for the composite liquid face 

Of all the mad. Beneath even that now, in the deeps of the pool 
They rest, crazy and cool and dead. Whether by way of fire, 

By misadventure in the simple air, or excess of earth, 

How they come is no matter. They all drown. 


International Aviation’s Charter * 


L. WELCH POGUE 


HE Chicago International Civil 
Aviation Conference raised the 
curtain upon new and exciting 
scenes in the play of international co- 
operation. The interest of every dele- 
gate seemed world-wide. The evidence 
was clear that our political thinking 
was expanding with a shrinking world. 

A century ago our ancestors here in 
the Middlewest did not concern them- 
selves about a Europe or an Asia safely 
anchored to the other side of the world. 
But the airplane has brought us within 
a few hours of every man everywhere. 
We have learned—and are still learn- 
ing—that we must concern ourselves 
constantly with the other side of the 
globe. Our horizons have been pushed 
back. Once strange and distant peoples 
are now our neighbors. An emerging 
planetary economy is making for a 
world interdependence. Those develop- 
ments in modern life demand a new 
era in international cooperation. The 
airplane is at once a principal cause of 
this new world and a principal means 
of attaining the new and richer world 
civilization which it promises. 

As men gain perspective by the pas- 
sage of time, they will be increasingly 
impressed by the magnificent achieve- 
ment of the Chicago Conference. I 
intend to tell you about three of the 
most vital of those achievements—all 
in the realm of international coopera- 
tion. They are, first, the creation of 
a world-wide aviation organization hav- 
ing broad and important functions in 


*Address delivered before the Council of World 
Affairs at Kansas City, Missouri, on February 10, 1945. 


both safety and economic matters; sec- 
ond, the opening’ of the ocean of air 
for transit purposes and of airports for 
refueling and other nontraffic purposes 
to peaceful navigation by international 
air lines; and, third, the offering to 
the world of the principle of freedom 
to establish international air lines be- 
tween contracting states without special 
agreements, much as ships are free to 
sail the seas. 

The creation of a world aviation 
organization is a mile-stone of progress 
in the cause of aviation and of inter- 
national cooperation. Its only predeces- 
sor (established under the Paris Con- 
vention of 1919) did not have adequate 
functions or world coverage to meet 
further needs. The new international 
civil aviation organization has been 
vitally needed; and its structure and 
functions give it a scope equal to the 
task before it. Of course, the per- 
formance of the organization is still 
to be tested, but the start of its exist- 
ence is bright with promise. 

This world organization is establish- 
ed under the new Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation offered by the 
Chicago Conference.” It provides for 
an Assembly in which each country is 
to have one vote, thus providing for the 
juridical equality of sovereign nations. 
Twenty-one nations are to be repre- 
sented on the International Council, the 
“board of directors” of this world 
organization. Of these, eight are to be 


1Subject to sellioetion or confirmation of the signatures 
of those signing the basic document to be —— by 39 
*Up to January 31, 1945, it nao wr + 
nations out of the 54 represented as 
Conference. 
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Nations constituting those of chief im- 
portance in air transport, five consti- 
tuting those not otherwise included 
which make the largest contribution to 
the provision of facilities for inter- 
national civil air navigation, and eight 
not otherwise included whose election 
will insure that all major geographic 
areas of the world are represented.® 
The functions of the Council include 
the responsibility of adopting and keep- 
ing up-to-date many technical rules and 
regulations (as annexes to the Conven- 
tion) relating to international aviation 
safety matters, including, for example, 
communications procedures and _sys- 
tems, rules of the air, and air traffic 
control practices;* acting as a sounding 
board for world public opinion on 
international aviation matters; record- 
ing and publishing information regard- 
ing air line operation; investigating and 
reporting in the field of air navigation 


*The countries elected to the Interim Council at the 
Chicago Conference in the different categories are as 
follows: (1) Countries of chief importance in air trans- 

rt: United States, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
tance, Brazil, Mexico, Belgium; (2) Countries not 
otherwise included which make the largest contribution 
to the provision of facilities for international civil air 
navigation: Canada, India, Norway, Iraq, Peru; (3) 
Countries not erwise included whose election will 
insure that all major geograpical areas of the world are 
represented: China, Australia, Egypt, Czechoslovakia, 
Turkey, El Salvador, Chile, Columbia 


One place was left vacant in the first category so that 
in case Russia should adhere to the Convention she can 
fill that vacancy. In the original election Cuba was 
included _in the second category but at the final session 
of the Conference Norway first and then Cuba magnani- 
mously, and in one of the most outstanding gestures of 
international cooperation that could pony © witnessed, 
offered to withdraw in favor of India. is was done 
in recognition of the admittedly great contribution to 
the provision of facilities for international civil air 
navigation accorded by India and of the fact that over 
four hundred million ple are surely entitled to 
representation. The Conference spontaneously gave pro- 
longed applause to these grand acts. Cuba's offer was 
accepted. The Conference thus closed on a note of 
international cooperation which should serve as the 
basic motif for the International Council’s deliberations 
for years to come. Certainly those at the Chica 
Conference will not forget these splendid acts on the 
part of Norway and Cuba. 


‘These technical annexes to the Convention currently 
cover the following subjects: Airways systems, com- 
munications procedures and systems, rules of the air, 
air traffic control practices, standards governing the 
licensing of operating and mechanical personnel, lo 
ook requirements, air worthiness requirements for civi 
aircraft engaged in international air navigation, aircraft 
registration and identification marks, meteorological pro- 
tection of international aeronautics, aeronautical maps and 
charts, customs procedures and manifests, search and 
rescue, and investigation of accidents. 
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and air transportation; assisting with 
the provision of airports and other air 
navigation facilities; recording and 
making public agreements between 
nations and between nations and air 
lines relating to international air trans- 
portation; and acting as an agency for 
hearing certain complaints, making 
recommendations, and in some cases 
deciding disputes. 

Here we have a design for inter- 
national collaboration in a field where 
the self-interest of all demands that 
it be a success. Let us see that it is. 
It will be a tragedy if it is not put into 
force as promptly as possible. 

The opening of the ocean of air to 
peaceful international air-line transit is 
another milestone of progress. That 
result alone would have justified the 
Conference. 

Before you can discharge and take 
passengers and cargo at a foreign point, 
you must first get there. In most cases, 
intervening countries, many of which 
may be adequately served by other 
services, must be crossed. The question 
of the right to get there is the first 
problem we meet in the international 
air riddle.5 Thus, even though the 
ocean of air flows over every large city 
of the world, if the international air 
lines of the world do not have the 
right to get to them, they will not be on 
the great air trade and travel routes of 
the future. Only if the intervening 
countries are willing to permit their 
air space to be used by such air lines 
will these cities be adequately served. 
To meet this need, the Conference pro- 
duced and opened for signature the In- 
ternational Air Services Transit Agree- 
ment — sometimes called the “Two 


5See “‘Common Sense in Aviation Thinking,”’ an ad- 
dress I delivered before the ‘Aviation Day’’ meeting 
of the Greater Twin Cities Chapter, National Aeronautics 
Association at 
April 9, 1943. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
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Freedoms Agreement.” Actually these 
“freedoms” are privileges mutually ex- 
changed between nations for their 
mutual advantage.* The first of these 
freedoms is the privilege accorded by 
each signing nation to the aircraft 
operated in civil air transportation by 
each other signing nation to fly in 
transit through its air space. The second 
of those freedoms is the privilege ac- 
corded by each signing nation to the air- 
craft operated in civilian transportation 
of each other signing nation to make 
non-traffic stops within its territory in 
order to take on gasoline and oil, to 
make repairs, to take refuge from 
storm, Or tO meet an emergency. This 
means, in effect, that even if, as in the 
past, bilateral arrangements for the 
establishment of commercial outlets 
(that is, the right to discharge and take 
on passengers and cargo) are to be re- 
quired in the future, any nation can 
deal directly with any other nation any- 
where in the world for a commercial 
outlet without having to worry about its 
ability to get there insofar as the use 
of the air space over intervening coun- 
tries is concerned. In this respect, the 
exchange of these two privileges puts 
landlocked countries and cities on a 
basis as favorable as countries located 
on the borders of the oceans insofar as 
transoceanic air operations are con- 
cerned. The historic importance of 
opening this great door to international 
air transportation cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

If nations generally accept the princi- 
ples of commercial air transit and no- 
trafic stop, will they go farther and 
open their public airports for use by 
international air lines as their ports are 


open to steamship lines. The Chicago 
Up to 1945, this Two Freedoms Agree- 


woop 31, 1 
ment had signed by 32 of the 54 nations represented 
at Chicago. 
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Conference opened the door here, again, 
to freedom. It offered to the world 
the International Air Transport agree- 
ment.’ While it has not yet been ac- 
cepted as widely as the Transit Agree- 
ment, it will open skyways in the world 
which many will want to get on. 
Peoples, particularly those in smaller 
countries, are going to want air service 
and the advantages of being on the 
great air trade and travel routes of the 
future. 

The Chicago Conference Transport- 
Agreement, in addition to including the 
right of commercial air transit and of 
non-traffic stop, includes the right to 
conduct international airline service on 
any route constituting a reasonably di- 
rect line out from and back to the home- 
land and to discharge and take on pas- 
sengers, mail and cargo in any of the 
contracting states over whose territory 
such routes pass. Of course, no inter- 
national air line is to have the right, 
unless it is specifically given, to carry 
traffic originating and terminating with- 
in the territory of any foreign state. 
This Transport Agreement does not 
undertake to control rates, routes, opera- 
tors of routes, frequencies, or other 
competitive or political problems. To 
the extent that this multilateral agree- 
ment is accepted by the nations of the 
world,’ it opens up the world to the 
had “4 seret by 21 ah 7 Pa om 2 TS 


the Chicago Conference. 


®Only states which are members of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization can become parties to the 
Transit Agreement or to the Transport Agreement. The 
International Civil Aviation Organization established by 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation provides 
that it shall be o for adherence by mem of the 
United Nations and states associated with them and states 
which remain neutral during the present world conflict 
(Article 92a). It further provides (Article 93) that 
“*states other than those provided for in Article 91 
(in which it is stated that the Convention shall be 
subject to ratification by the signatory states), ‘‘and 92a 
may, subject to approval by any general international 
organization set up by the nations of the world to 
preserve peace, be admitted to participation in this Con- 
vention by means of a four-fifths vote of the Assembly 
and on such conditions as the Assembly may prescribe; 
provided that in each case the assent of each state in- 
vaded or attacked during the present war by the state 
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free establishment of international 
routes, the principal limitation being 
that they must be reasonably direct out 
from and back to the homeland.® 

This Transport Agreement was pre- 
sented to the Conference near its close. 
Before that time, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the United States had 
negotiated at length but unsuccessfully 
to reach such an agreement on the estab- 
lishment of international air-line service 
as would permit the inclusion of the 
agreed provisions in the main Conven- 
tion itself. Earnest efforts were made 
to work out provisions for economic 
regulatory control over international air 
transportation services. If provisions 
could have been included in the conven- 
tion, the subjects they would have dealt 
with would have included the determi- 
nation of routes to be operated and who 
is to operate them, the regulation of 
rates, the amount of aircraft capacity to 
be operated on the international routes, 
and other economic and political mat- 
ters. 

One of the chief difficulties related to 
the method of determining the amount 
of service to be allowed each inter- 
national operator, i.e., payload capacity 
which in layman’s language means what 
you can carry and charge for. There 


seeking admission shall be necessary."" The minutes 
of the Conference show that it was generally under- 
stood that the present war extends back to the time 
when Italy attacked Ethiopia. 


*Realizing that, of course, not all countries will adhere 
to the Five Freedoms Document and that even with 
respect to those that do so there may well be an 
interim period during which international air lines 
must be operated, some standard clauses for bilateral 
agreements providing for air routes were developed at 
Chicago and unanimously recommended by the Conference 
to all nations for use in any bilateral agreements 
authorizing such routes. The most important provisions 
of these standard clauses are: first, that discrimination 
in certain fields against any country or its air lines is 
forbidden; second, the building up of air blocs by the 
use of express contractual clauses providing for the 
exclusive use of air space by any nation or its air lines 
in any part of the world is outlawed; and third, the 
making of international air transport agreements whether 
between countries or between a country and an air line 
is required to be filed with the international body and 
made public. The Conference thus unanimously voted to 
eliminate the era of secret agreements in the field of 
international air transportation. 
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seemed to be general agreement on the 
point that the service operated should 
not unreasonably exceed the traffic of- 
fering. In meeting this objective, what 
method should be used in determining 
the amount of service which could be 
operated? One view was that service 
along an international route, however 
long it might be, should be based upon 
the traffic embarking in the homestate 
for each of the different points along 
the route. In other words, no traffic 
picked up anywhere outside of the 
homestate could serve as the basis for 
increasing the service offered anywhere 
on the route. The other view was that 
service along such an international route 
should be based upon all the inter- 
national traffic offered to the opera- 
tor along the route whether embarked in 
the homestate or at other points on 
the route. It would be almost impos- 
sible for any of the smaller nations to 
develop an international air-line busi- 
ness of any volume except as between 
the homeland and the immediate neigh- 
boring states if the service operated 
should be based solely upon the traffic 
embarked in the homestate; and, ac- 
cording to American experience, it 
would make it extremely difficult for 
any long-range international operation 
to be operated even by the larger na- 
tions free from heavy subsidy. This is 
because, generally speaking, the termi- 
nal-to-terminal traffic will be so light 
as to make the line inefficient and un- 
economical. 

The fundamental issue in this rspect 
could be stated in terms of whether the 
nations of the world, whether large or 
small, should have an open opportunity 
to participate in international business 
wherever it can be developed. 

After long effort to work out pro- 
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visions for economic regulatory con- 
trol, it was finally clear that no suitable 
formula could be found upon which 
agreement could be reached at this time. 
Those unsettled questions were referred 
by unanimous resolution of the Con- 
ference to the Interim Council with in- 
structions to give them continuing study 
and to submit a report thereon with 
recommendations to the Interim As- 
sembly as soon as practicable. 

I am not one of those who feels sad 
because all of these problems were not 
settled at Chicago. The failure to de- 
cide them erroneously was a much 
greater success than would have been 
agreement on any unsound basis. 

The attitude of many countries today 
with respect to the air trade and travel 
routes of the future is in marked con- 
trast to what it was when international 
air transportation was not a business 
but was primarily an instrument of 
national policy. In the early days of its 
development, as history shows, every 
nation was very jealous of its position 
and inclined to exact the highest price 
possible for the use of its air space by 
any international air line desiring the 
privilege of flying through it. However, 
now that the world is becoming really 
air-minded and that international air 
transportation holds such promise of 
developing rich trade and travel routes, 
perhaps as great or greater than any we 
have known in the past, a new attitude 
is appearing. At the Chicago Con- 
ference there was a succession of calls 
at the Civil Aeronautics Board’s office 
by delegates from smaller nations. Uni- 
formly they desired to be on the air 
trade and travel routes of the future. 
They were concerned about the pos- 
sibility of being left off those routes. 
They seemed to be acutely conscious of 
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the lesson taught by history that cities 
and nations have grown great by being 
on the world’s trade and travel routes. 
These representatives often insisted 
upon presenting their whole case even 
though agreement with the principles 
which they stood for was instantly 
forthcoming. Any dog-in-the-manger 
attitude with respect to the reservation 
of air space which might have existed 
ten years ago seemed to have disap- 
peared. 

When it became clear that agreement 
on economic regulatory controls could 
not be reached at this time, the United 
States, in line with this very marked 
desire on the part of smaller nations 
of the world to secure adequate service, 
and a distinct lack of interest on their 
part in rigid economic controls over this 
service, proposed to the Conference the 
Transport Agreement which I have 
already discussed. 

At this point you may ask what has 
been the history of trade and travel up- 
on the sea. In the first place all agree 
that peoples have from the dawn of his- 
tory desired to trade with other peoples. 
Indeed, this has been the means in 
many instances of building great cities 
and nations. Phoenicia, Carthage, Am- 
sterdam, New York—these giants fed 
and grew great on trade and travel. It 
may be stated as a basic principle of the 
law of nations that, with only a few 
exceptions, the citizens of every nation 
are free in peacetime to travel to every 
other nation and to trade with its 
citizens. '° 

In the case of the sea, history proved 
the folly of the attempts of some 
nations, powerful though they were at 

See a statement similar to this and an exposition 
of its meaning and justification by Hugo Grotius in 
Magoffin, Grottus on the Freedom of the Seas (1916), 


p. 7. This is a translation by Magoffin of the brief 
prepared by Grotius about 1602. This brief was a land- 


mark in the development of the principle of the free- 
dom of the seas. 


the time, to get and keep possession 
of the water highways of the world. 
Time tests all men and their schemes. 
Only sound principles endure. And so 
it was that over a substantial period of 
time, particularly within the past cent- 
ury and a half, the principle of the free- 
dom of the seas became well estab- 
lished; the right to engage in interna- 
tional trade and travel in peacetime on 
the water and into every port is un- 
questioned. In fact, the violation of the 
principle constitutes an unfriendly act. 
The vessels of any nation, large or 
small, generally speaking, can call 
freely at any port in the world in peace- 
time and render the service required for 
international trade and travel by sea, 
subject only to the customs, immigra- 
tion, public health and other regulations 
applying generally.1! The sea and all 
ports of call are, in general, now free to 
all who render the service of sea trans- 
portation. Is the air space above the sea 


1G. H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State, in his well-known work entitled Digest of 
International Law (1941), Vol. II, p. 6537, outlines 
briefly pertinent portions of the history of the develop- 
ment of the principle of freedom of the seas. He 
points out that Venice at one time levied tribute on all 
vessels navigating the Adriatic; and that in 1493 Pope 
Alexander VI conferred on Spain and Portugal ‘“‘the 
whole undiscovered regions of the world.’’ All undis- 
covered regions of the world west of a line from pole 
to pole 100 miles west of the Azores were given to 
Spain and everything east of that line to Portugal. Those 
nations promptly declared themselves sovereigns over sea 
as well as land with respect to those grants respectively ; 
whereupon Queen Elizabeth asserted claim to the North 
Sea, the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay as far 
south as the coast of Spain. Naturally, the Netherlands 
Government disagreed with this whole arrangement. All 
of these nations except Spain were interested in the 
East India trade. Mr. Hackworth then quotes approv- 
ingly from the author, Thomas Callander Wade, in stat- 
ing: ‘‘Throughout the writings of the later jurists of all 
countries we find a steady a towards the principle 
of the absolute freedom of the sea. By the nineteenth 
century this freedom had become axiomatic. The con- 
troversy had come to be of only historical interest, as an 
illustration of an obsolete theory and an example of 
the evolution of legal thought and international practice. 
The high sea, therefore, is now free to all. Even though 
a state were powerful enough to possess it, the claim to 
exercise rights of sovereignty over it would not now be 
recognized as just, not so much by reason of the dif- 
ficulty of effective possession, as because no good reason 
for its possession could be put forward... .” 
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equally free? All admit that it is.12 
Why then are not airports adjacent to 
the ocean open to the service of inter- 
national air transportation as ports of 
call are to shipping? There seems to be 
no good answer. There never has been. 
You then ask, “Is history to repeat it- 
self? Are we to go through the bloody 
business of opening up the air to inter- 
national air services as our ancestors 
did for the sea? Can we not learn a 
lesson from history? Can we not here, 
with a few strokes of the pen, save 
centuries of struggle?” The Chicago 
Conference said we can. 

Like the sea, the air started as the 
closed sky, blind to history’s lessons. 
For 25 years it fretted under restrictions 
and barriers. The Chicago Conference 
gave the key with which the world can 
open the door to freedom. 

International air transportation is not 
in the sunny afternoon of its life. It 
is not even in the midmorning. In fact, 
the sun of its day is only at the dawn- 
ing. It needs your help to start its 
day right. These three great achieve- 
ments for aviation of the Chicago Con- 
ference require the support of our pub- 
lic opinion. The world organization, 
the Transit Agreement, and the Air 
Transport Agreement are three chapters 
in International Aviation’s New Char- 
ter for this great boon to mankind. I 
urge you to support them. 

America was built by men seeking 
freedom and an open opportunity in 
a fair field. We are the sons and daugh- 
ters of those men. As we open up the 
air, let us emulate their illustrious ex- 
ample. 


12See Oliver J. Lissitzyn, International Air Transport 
and National Policy (1942), p. 402. 
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Beethoven and the Heroic 


Reflections on the 175th Anniversary of Beethoven's Birth (December 16, 1770) 


CLARENCE R. DECKER 


O look back upon a figure who 
in the midst of personal de- 
spair and social upheaval made 
an heroic struggle to find order and 
meaning in life—such a struggle as a 
Titan today is impelled to make if, in- 
deed, any Titans are alive—may bring 
some sense of illumination in the be- 
wilderment of the atomic age. 
Beethoven’s heroism is the triumph 
of the spirit over the bleak forces of 
despair. Inwardly Beethoven lived an 
isolated and lonely life. When he was 
thirty and ambitious of attaining recog- 
nition as the greatest living virtuoso of 
the piano (a position which then meant 
more to him than fame as a composer), 
deafness descended upon him almost 
without warning. The bitter thought 
that all of his past accomplishments 
and his dreams for the future were 
wasted, drove him to abysmal futility. 
It was then, meditating suicide, that 
he penned his de profundis, the “Hei- 
ligenstadt Testament”; in this he made 
clear that further life was endurable 
only through the prospect of dedicat- 
ing himself to the task of imposing 
order upon his turbulent inward ex- 
perience. Turning defiantly on the 
Fates, he answered during the next few 
years with four symphonies, a triple 
concerto, the overtures to Leonore and 
Coriolanus, three piano sonatas, and 
the Rasoumovsky quartets—all works 
of transcendent and affirmative spiritual 
significance. 
As his inward experience deepened 


and broadened with the years, every 
mood of his sensitive genius—joy, hope, 
doubt, disillusion, humor, serenity, 
faith—emerged in his music clarified, 
intensified, and illumined. From the 
heights of dithyrambic ecstacy to the 
depths of desolation, there is scarcely 
an emotion or an idea that has not 
found expression in his art, and al- 
ways it comes to us with the poignancy 
of one who, like Dante, has known the 
joy and agony of heaven and hell. 
As a consequence of intense inward 
struggles, Beethoven was unfit for the 
petty life average men manage to live. 
He clashed at almost every point with 
his environment, and the clash came 
with terrific impact. He clashed with 
himself—he was as much a victim of 
his own genius as of society. Super- 
ficially, this inner conflict often found 
outlet in an irascible temper and im- 
politic manner. It is not surprising, 
under the circumstances, that he made 
few and kept fewer friends. Goethe, 
whom he greatly admired, seemed fear- 
ful of his impetuous genius and treated 
him with lofty condescension. Mozart 
saw him but once. Haydn found him 
a willful pupil. Schubert, who lived 
but a few miles away and worshipped 
him with an almost self-abnegating hu- 
mility, seems scarcely to have met him. 
His immediate relatives did not under- 
stand him, nor he them. What asso- 
ciations he had were largely with in- 
ferior persons, or patrons—the Arch- 
duke Rudolph and the Princes Lobko- 
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witz, Kinsky, and Lichnowsky—who, 
though generous, found it virtually 
impossible to comprehend his centrifu- 
gal personality. His world, therefore, 
became almost entirely one of music. 
He escaped from the trivial life about 
him—its half-truths, its compromises, 
its feeble accomplishments—into a 
realm of his own creation. 

This is not to say that his genius 
stood unacknowledged. With the pos- 
sible exception of Abt Vogler, he was 
recognized before he was thirty as the 
foremost pianist of his country; and 
during his lifetime he accumulated a 
not inconsiderable fortune, although 
this later was lost. Despite reactionary 
criticism of his musical audacity, hon- 
ors and acclaim were his, and in late 
life he was hailed as the greatest com- 
poser of his age—if not of all time. 
To the last, however, he remained a 
lonely, solitary figure pursuing the 
ceaseless way. 


II 


The connection between Beethoven's 
inner experience and his compositions 
cannot be fully developed here, but 
that the relationship is vital and chal- 
lenging is clearly evident. The appreci- 
ator discovers this relation by reason- 
ing from the artistic form back to the 
initial impulse that gave the form mean- 
ing. He asks himself what, in human 
terms, is the significance of the Eroica, 
the Pathetique, the Mass in D, the 
Grand Fugue. Beethoven was as eager 
as any other composer that this should 
be done. Throughout the scores of many 
of his compositions, he indicates what 
he had in mind when constructing his 
works: ‘‘fate knocking at the door,” 
“funeral march on the death of a hero,” 
“lamentation sinking to exhaustion,” 
“devout thanksgiving to God on re- 
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covery from sickness,” ‘‘resolution in 
face of difficulty.” When questioned 
about the meaning of the D minor So- 
nata, he replied, “Read Shakespeare's 
Tempest.” 

This is not to argue that Beethoven’s 
music is essentially, or even superfici- 
ally, program music, although to be 
sure, it did open the way to this later 
development. It is to insist that his, 
like all great art, is the symbol of be- 
lief; that it is conceived primarily in 
human terms; and that the conceptions 
which later unfolded organically into 
universalized patterns of tone can be 
discerned. 

This is evident in all aspects of his 
temperament, particularly in his feel- 
ing toward nature. Unlike many of the 
romanticists, he was no Wordsworthian 
suppliant at the altar of natural phe- 
nomena. With the exception of the 
Sixth Symphony, he seldom concerned 
himself, as did his successors, with the 
soughing of the wind through the trees, 
the dancing of the daffodils, or the 
plaintive anthem of the nightingale. 
And even in the Sixth Symphony, the 
poetic idea is of first importance. Con- 
cerning it he wrote in his notebook: 
““Pastorale Symphony: no picture, but 
something in which the emotions are ex- 
pressed which are aroused in men by the 
pleasure of the country.” He had little 
interest in depicting nature after the 
fashion of Debussy’s light-reflected wa- 
ters or mist-enshrouded cathedrals. His 
life in the country during the summer, 
when he would lie in a shady spot 
gazing into the sky, represents a re- 
lease from the petty details of diurnal 
living. He found in it neither vague 
pantheistic comfort nor indulgent sen- 
suous delight. He never confused the 
values of landscape with those of hu- 
man nature, nor the musical with the 
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pictorial medium. He did find in nature 
the relief all men experience in the 
escape it offers, but more important to 
him were the strength and sublimity 
of its cosmic forces and its inexorable 
laws. 

Just as Beethoven translates into aes- 
thetic form the strength and energy of 
nature, so likewise does he utilize for 
his purpose—though again in no literal 
programmatic sense—the turbulent po- 
litical forces of his age. Temperamen- 
tally he was a child of the French 
Revolution—an heir philosophically of 
Rousseau and a part of that burning 
idealism which, leading to and beyond 
Sturm und Drang, produced in various 
ways Danton, Mirabeau, Hugo, Goethe, 
Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, Thomas Jefferson. . . . Born into 


a lower level of society, fighting 
throughout his life against artificial 
social distinctions, knowing poverty, 


stupid criticism, and the uncertainties 
of the patronage system (then the al- 
most exclusive support of the artist), 
he sympathized profoundly with the at- 
tempts of the Revolutionists to free 
themselves from social slavery. He was 
nineteen years old when the Bastille 
fell; a year later he joined in a vigor- 
ous denunciation of the old régime and 
hailed with enthusiasm the dawn of 
democracy. Throughout his life he 
castigated the tyranny of a shallow, 
irresponsible aristocracy. Often his ut- 
terances brought him under police sur- 
veillance. 

Inspired by Napoleon’s triumphs, 
Beethoven composed and dedicated the 
Eroica to the great liberator. He took 
the theme for the finale from the lead- 
ing motif of his Prometheus—the 
magnanimous hero who sacrifices him- 
self in order to bring fire from heaven 
to man. With the establishment of the 
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dictatorship, however, he angrily erased 
the dedication and like Wordsworth 
and Coleridge lost all faith in the spe- 
cific reforms of the Revolution. Never- 
theless, the Third Symphony, while no 
longer an apostrophe to Napoleon, 
remains the proclamation of the young 
David marching forth to battle the 
armed forces of the Philistines and 
dreaming dreams of a new society in 
which the heroic would supplant the 
mean and the ignoble. 


Ill 


Popular estimate has too often pretti- 
fied the splendidly harsh lines of Beet- 
hoven’s character. Like Milton, in the 
sweep of his tremendous conceptions he 
leaves no room for the commonplace. 
And he is ever conscious—as in Corio- 
lanus, Egmont, and the Fifth Symphony 
—of the difficulty of heroism in a world 
of anemic efforts and petty suspicions. 
Handel had partially anticipated him 
in the concept of the hero. He, too, 
was intense, direct, individual, majes- 
tic. His imagination was fired by the 
heroes of the Old Testament and of 
classical antiquity. His warrior was a 
powerful, spectacular figure, exerting 
his spiritual strength upon the pygmies 
surrounding him. Beethoven’s interest, 
however, was less in the effect of the 
hero on the world than in the effect 
of the world on the hero. Insistent 
primarily on inner heroism, he sought 
essential characteristics, probed into the 
dark recesses of the human soul, and 
assimilated them in such a way that 
his portrait became a critical study. This 
is admirably illustrated in the great 
overtures, the late piano sonatas, and 
the Rasoumovsky and last five quartets 
—the latter, the greatest single series of 
musical compositions ever created. 

As he probed deeper into the wells 
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of human experience, Beethoven’s in- 
strument became more and more an 
obstacle thwarting through its limita- 
tions the complete expression of his 
critical analyses. Bach, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms seldom exceeded the 
limits of the métier; Beethoven, like 
El Greco, whom temperamentally he 
resembles in many ways, found it diffi- 
cult to compress his tremendous visions 
within antecedently circumscribed lim- 
its. Sensuous beauty, while not lacking 
in his music, is always subservient to 
a larger aim. Beethoven was first the 
thinker and secondarily the technician. 
Consequently, he eschewed harmonic 
tricks and subordinated tone painting 
to logical analysis. For him, as for all 
great artists — whether Michelangelo, 
Balzac, or Tolstoy—what is said is of 
more significance than the particular 
mode of expression—the sequence of 
thought more important than the suc- 
cession of stimuli immediately pleasur- 
able to the senses. 

Thus the medium—whether it be the 
voice, the wind instrument, or the 
strings—as his thought deepens be- 
comes an antagonist with which to 
struggle for mastery. It is not, as with 
Brahms, the problem of extracting the 
full measure of the instrument’s tonal 
resources, but the bending of the in- 
strument <o the demands of his ever- 
expanding conceptions. His feeling and 
technique are thus inextricably inter- 
woven, and the spiritual force of his 
Mature issues in gigantic patterns of 
tone. Hence it is that today, as in his 
lifetime, musicians wrestling with the 
technical difficulties of the Mass in D, 
the Ninth Symphony, the Hammerkla- 
vier Sonata, and the reclusive late quar- 
tets, complain that Beethoven never 
fully understood the laws of harmony 
and counterpoint. It is truer to say that 
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the laws of traditional composition 
were devised for lesser men. 

This consideration should be empha- 
sized, but not pushed to an absurd 
conclusion. Whatever his indifference to 
the formalized rules of his craft, Beet- 
hoven struggled with technique, as an 
examination of the fifty large note- 
books in which he recorded his themes 
and their multifarious patterns proves. 
Often, as in the Appasionata, the Fifth 
Symphony, the Fourth and Fifth Piano 
Concertos, and the string quartets, Op. 
59 and 74, the thought and the instru- 
ment combine to produce a perfectly 
harmonized expression. 

Since Beethoven’s day the vocabulary 
and sonorous material of music have 
immeasurably increased. In the mod- 
ern piano and orchestra, as well as in 
the harmonic dissonances of composi- 
tion, music has more technical resources 
at its command than ever before. But 
the question remains whether we have 
said more of significance. This is not 
to imply that he, like Homer, does not 
sometimes nod, or that his composi- 
tions are unexcelled in particular as- 
pects by other composers: Bach in fugal 
and Handel in vocal technique; Schu- 
bert in songs; Chopin in compositions 
subservient to the limits of the piano; 
Berlioz and Liszt in pictorial delinea- 
tion; Wagner in music drama; Ravel 
in the subtle utilization of poly-rhythms 
and tonalities; Strauss and Stravinsky in 
unresolved dissonance; and Ornstein in 
harmonic eccentricity. But after this has 
been acknowledged, it remains that 
Beethoven in his nine symphonies, thir- 
ty-two piano sonatas, sixteen quartets, 
and the great Mass is, by and large, 
the freest yet the most economical of 
instrumental composers, the richest in 
invention, the most fertile in technical 
devices, and the most penetrating in 


BEETHOVEN AND THE HEROIC 


musical thought. 

Beethoven's was the task of reveal- 
ing the greatness of the heroic life. This 
is the theme of most of his works, 
out of the cosmic reaches of which a 
complex but titanic personality emerges 
striding the world like a colossus. 
“Lightnings beat here; thunders roll. 
And over all, there stands the mon- 
strous musician, compelling and mov- 
ing all things, proud and contained; 
guiding them from the rocking sky 
down to the whirling earth and into 
the deepest abyss. . . .”* It is to a fig- 
ure of three ascending notes in conjunct 
motion, as Newman has pointed out, 
that he turns in depicting such a mood. 
This figure gives us an ascending emo- 
tion—one of buoyant intensity. Often 
his hero, however, as in the scherzos, 
laughs whimsically, sometimes even 
with Rabelaisian raucousness, ‘‘smiling 
at himself a little, since all this sorcery 


is to him nothing more than play.” 
Still more often, as in the great slow 
movements, he reflects, meditates, or 
dreams with a nostalgic longing for the 
“island-valley of Avilion, where falls 
not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 


IV 


The heroic in Beethoven reminds us 
of Michelangelo, whose genius ex- 
pressed itself in forms strikingly similar 
in import. Both dreamed of carving 
mountains and both created with sta- 
tuesque effect. Both were intensively in- 
dividualistic; both conceived life on an 
Olympian scale. Strong men emotion- 
ally, they both hated sentimentality. 
“True painting never will make anyone 
shed a tear,” said Michelangelo. Three 
hundred years later Beethoven declared: 
“Artists are fashioned of fire; they do 
not weep.” 

+; gue on the C minor Quartet. 
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The forces prevailing at the time of 
the Renaissance and moulding the 
genius of Michelangelo were not dis- 
similar to those of the e that 
moulded the genius of Beethoven. Both 
periods, like our own today, were tran- 
sitions: the Renaissance from medieval 
romanticism to revived classicism, the 
early nineteenth century from neo-classi- 
cism to modern romanticism. The ages 
in which these Titans lived were at 
first, again like our own, periods of 
doubt and confusion. Later they fused 
the two great complementary streams— 
romanticism encouraging what Beetho- 
ven called his “raptus,” classicism disci- 
plining the “raptus” into form and 
order. With Beethoven this simply 
means that the fire of his imagination 
was fed by the forces of the Revolu- 
tion, yet disciplined by the tradition of 
Handel, Mozart, and Haydn. He faced 
the eternal problem of discipline and 
anarchy—a problem, as Mathew Arnold 
so eloquently argued, peculiarly modern 
—and he faced it boldly. 

Behind the tremendous visions and 
patterns of his art, there looms one 
great passion vitalizing everything he 
composed. It is the quest for spiritual 
comprehension, the penetration of con- 
sciousness into larger truth, the struggle 
for understanding in a world in which, 
to use Hardy’s phrase, “happiness is 
but the occasional episode in a general 
drama of pain.” If in the struggle 
Death took his body, his voice remains 
the greatest testament in the nineteenth 
century to the dignity and grandeur 
of the human spirit. 

This testament is not only the Olymp- 
ian heroism of the great symphonies, 
but the quiet brooding of the slow 
movements of the quartets, which, like 
Michelangelo’s drawings, intimately re- 
veal the meditations of solitude. And 
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just as the Renaissance artist in the 
indescribable pathos of his unfinished 
Pieta, hidden in the dark shadows be- 
hind the high altar of the Duomo in 
Florence, represents himself as an old 
man in a monk’s cowl supporting with 
infinite sorrow and tenderness the 
broken body of the dead Christ, so 
Beethoven in the Missa Solemnis bows 
humbly and compassionately before the 
tragedy of Golgotha. In this Mass, 
which he considered his greatest work, 
he made the complete avowal of his 
faith, and certainly this alone would 
prove that Haydn erred in calling him 
an atheist. It is true that Beethoven 
possessed none of Haydn’s happy piety; 
his faith was the result of a lifelong 
struggle against doubt, and, being the 
fruit of independent and critical en- 
quiry, was free from the dogma of 
ritual and narrow creed. In the mo- 
ment of his greatest suffering, indeed, 
he went to the antique pagan world 
for spiritual comfort and the lesson of 
resignation. Beethoven was ho facile 
optimist, but the ultimate implication 
of his life and genius is one of affirma- 
tion. “Muss es Sein?’ he asks in vir- 


tually the last of his compositions, and 
the answer is definite, unmistakable, 
“Es muss sein!” And it was in no spirit 
of bitterness that a few months later 
on his death bed he exclaimed, “Rejoice, 
friends, the comedy is ended.” 

Beethoven is for those who honor 
greatness, who revere integrity, who 
love the artist soul, and who believe 
that life is too short to waste any pre- 
cious moments in ignoble effort. ‘Our 
age needs mightier spirits to scourge 
these mean-spirited weaklings—much 
as it goes against the grain with me 
to offend a single soul,” he wrote. It 
is this uncompromising human faith, 
this yearning for justice and love, this 
compelling appeal to the heroic in man 
which cries through the symphonies, the 
sonatas, and the quartets. For the Al- 
pine Beethoven all greatness, all passion 
which lifts life into battle for an idea, 
is good. None has surpassed him in 
his total grasp of experience, in the 
grandeur with which he has handled 
the musical medium, in the vigor, 
strength, and loftiness of spirit. None 
has more to say to a generation like 
our own. 
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Crime— Journal Addicts 


Lowry CHARLES WIMBERLY 


UR own fingerprints, by God's 
() favor, are still in good repute. 
They are not, anyhow, in bad 
odor with the F. B. I., and so we hardly 
fancy being indebted to the lads whose 
digital loops and whorls are not, mor- 
ally speaking, all they should be. Nor 
do we exactly relish being singled out 
as true-detective fans, readers addicted 
to crime-chronicles like “The Elegant 
Corpse” or “Horror Walks on Christ- 
mas Eve’’—stories that haven't yet, we 
are told, attained the status of polite 
letters. Anyway, library boards won't 
recommend them, and our literary 
monitors continue to high-hat them. 
And perhaps our monitors are partly 
right. The horror stories may be a bit 
lowbrow, albeit many a worthy citizen, 
with or without his wife’s consent, 
does read them. In the goodly company 
of ace detectives, veteran manhunters, 
and other bloodhounds of the law, he, 
too, picks up the scent and follows the 
crimson trail, whether it be that of 
garroter, bludgeoner, or gory hatchet- 
man. And in thus turning sleuth he 
acknowledges, however obliquely, his 
indebtedness to the boys outside the 
law. For it is those enterprising fel- 
lows who make the fact-thrillers pos- 
sible. It is they, and they alone, who 
supply the copy for the twenty or more 
crime journals that flourish on the 
American newsstand—magazines that 
you and I, with a stealth not unworthy 
of ““Hymie the Rat” himself, carry home 
for an evening’s entertainment. 
All of us, to be sure, profess a hor- 
ror of such fellows, as well we may. 


We lock our doors against them, and 
recommend for the worst of them such 
lethal devices as the noose, the gas 
chamber, or the electric chair. We even 
stand up in meeting and clamor for 
a more efficient police department, ar- 
gue for greater federalization of law 
enforcement, and boast of the F. B. I. 
and how it put such public enemies 
as John Dillinger, “Machine Gun” 
Kelly, and ‘Pretty Boy” Floyd out of 
circulation. Honest folk that we are, 
we bewail the increase of crime, espec- 
ially juvenile crime, and deplore the 
fact that America’s criminal population 
numbers some 6,000,000, and that in 
1942, to take but a single year, there 
were almost 8,000 murders in the 
United States, more than 10,000 cases 
of rape, and nearly 50,000 cases of 
robbery—this according to F. B. I. fig- 
ures. But once the meeting is over, we 
hurry home, settle down before the log 
fire or prop ourselves up in bed, there 
to fleet the time with such classics as 
“The Clew of the Headless Cadaver,” 
“Why Stab Her Twelve Times?” and 
“Who Scattered Mama’s Teeth?” 

It is true that by devoting our eve- 
mings to fact-crime stories — the one 
about mama’s teeth is from a 1944 
issue of Real Detective—we may be 
slighting better works. We should be 
engrossed in Santayana, perhaps, or 
Plato, instead of doping our minds with 
“The Riddle of the Red-Headed Wid- 
ow” or “The Body in the Boxcar.” 
But we quiet our conscience, if need 
be, by recalling renowned murder-fan- 
ciers—enthusiasts like DeQuincey and 
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Browning or the great Shakespeare him- 
self. Those literary giants did not, un- 
luckily for them, enjoy the advantage 
that is ours in modern crime chronicles, 
but were they now living they would, 
beyond doubt, be true-detective addicts. 
For observe Shakespeare’s stage, its 
carnage and blood-letting, or note with 
what avidity Browning followed mys- 
teries and murder cases, actual not fic- 
titious. And as for DeQuincey, is not 
his study of the homicidal art a classic 
in its field? Yes, those great shades 
look on, so to speak, as we peruse 
“The Garroting of the Gunman’ or 
“The Enigma of the Praying Corpse.” 
Or we banish our scruples with the 
thought that crime enigmas, though 
perhaps not belletristic, do serve a use- 
ful purpose. They instruct as well as 
entertain. Giving as they do a close-up 
of the underworld, they reveal the 
workings of the criminal mind. And 
to know that mind is to be in a meas- 
ure protected against it. By analyzing, 
that is, ““The Clew of the Poisoned 
Peach” or “It Happened in Miami,” 
we are put on guard not only against 
poisoners but against Miami too. 

Or we study the crime journals for 
still another reason: to inform our- 
selves about modern police methods 
and scientific crime detection. Like the 
other 736,992 buyers of True Detec- 
tive and Startling Detective—the figure 
is official for 1944—we are engaged in 
improving our minds by exploring cer- 
tain branches of criminal science, ballis- 
tics, it may be, or fingerprinting, or, 
again, spectrographic analysis. Not only 
that, we are improving our characters, 
for who can read such a tale as “The 
Traveling Trunk and the Brine-Soaked 
Cadaver,” a Line-Up Detective case, 
without deriving moral profit therefrom 
—without discovering, at least, that 


uxoricide or wife-killing doesn’t pay, 
especially when one gets caught at it. 

But when we give the foregoing rea- 
sons as those governing our interest in 
crime stories we are slipping a trifle, 
are we not, so far as morals go? Any- 
how, we are lying. The truth is that 
we read ‘Baby Blue Eyes and the Stran- 
gler” or “Four Punks from the Pit of 
Hell” because we have a sizable appe- 
tite for mystery and horror. Nor need 
we pretend that the four punks arouse 
our righteous wrath. They do nothing 
of the sort. On the contrary we feel 
not unkindly toward them. Have they 
not made possible a few hours respite 
from our daily cares? And do we not, 
in a way, understand their position, 
make some slight allowance for their 
point of view? After all, we have just 
come from a grueling day at the office, 
where, in all likelihood, we entertained, 
however fleetingly, certain homicidal 
intentions toward the boss. We 
wouldn’t, of course, say any of these 
things publicly. But at home, in the 
privacy of our room, we may even offer 
up a little prayer for the four punks 
in case their crimes were such as to 
land them in the electric chair. Or, as 
we picture them walking the last mile, 
may we not say, with John Hanford, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go 
1?” 

Anyhow, once their exploits are be- 
fore us in the crime journals we don’t 
pause to sit in moral judgment on them, 
nor on any of the other thousand and 
one punks, hoodlums, and mobsters 
whose careers we so eagerly follow. 
If we judge them at all, it is on artis- 
tic rather than moral grounds. Take 
the case of a young killer who blud- 
geons his grandmother. We condemn 
him not so much for doing the old lady 
in as for botching what, in other hands, 
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might have made a corking good mys- 
tery. His act was horrific enough, God 
knows, but his motive—mere robbery 
—was the veriest commonplace. Even 
the police must weary of that humdrum 
motive, and we, as readers, surely have 
a right to demand a homicidal impulse 
less shopworn. The lad’s grandmother, 
let us say, was given to lengthy bless- 
ings at the breakfast table—matutinal 
devotions so long drawn out that the 
pancakes got cold. Day after day the 
boy had to sit with bowed head, and 
listen and listen, while the pancakes 
cooled. Then one morning he grabbed 
a ball bat, a Christmas present, by the 
way, from the old lady, and then— 
Well, anyhow, there’s a proper motive. 

Or we criticize the villain of the 
piece for his lack of cleverness. He 
should have made things tougher for 
the homicide squad. But instead he so 
bungled matters that even a small-town 
cop could have laid him by the heels. 
He not only left the corpse in plain 
view, he dropped the lethal weapon— 
an ice-pick or a ball-peen hammer— 
where any flatfoot could find it. And 
though his record is on file with the 
F. B. I., he played the fool with his 
fingerprints, leaving beautiful speci- 
mens on the wall safe, the crockery in 
the kitchen, or on the pier glass in the 
murder-room. ‘“Too bad,” we say caus- 
tically, “that you didn’t leave your call- 
ing card too!” 

It isn’t that we do not want the mon- 
ster caught. We not only want him 
caught; we want him tried, convicted, 
and then duly hanged or otherwise exe- 
cuted. An execution, for one thing, has 
artistic value. It rounds a story out— 
keeps it from hanging in midair. But 
we do not want the killer caught too 
easily. We would have him mislead 
the police with false clews, bedevil 
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them with bogus evidence—a hobnail 
shoe, perhaps, or a scented handker- 
chief—and even baffle the experts of 
the crime bureau—all this until some 
underling on the force comes up with 
a genuine clew, a piece of Mexican 
money, it might be, or a juke-box tune 
the killer is inordinately fond of, so 
enamoured of it that he plays it again 
and again in taverns about the town 
or along the highway. 

A crook may easily, of course, go 
too far in this matter of cleverness. 
He may be so cunning as to commit an 
unsolved crime. And that won’t do, for 
with his insoluble enigma he bedevils 
not only the police—for whom, by the 
way, we hold no particular brief—he 
bedevils us likewise. He afflicts us with 
that most galling of literary irritants— 
a story without an ending. Killers 
especially should bear this in mind. And 
in hopes that they will, we advise their 
taking time out for a little reading 
themselves. There’s the Hall-Mills 
case, for example, the crime sensation 
of the twenties. We suggest they look 
into that. Or into that earlier but equally 
famous slaying, the great Borden mys- 
tery of Fall River, Massachusetts. Who 
was it, on August 4, 1892, that hacked 
the aged Borden and his wife to death? 
And who bumped off or knocked off— 
we employ purposely here the argot 
of current killers—the Reverend Mr. 
Hall and his choir leader and laid their 
bodies side by side in a country lane? 
To this day we do not know, and we 
are still restive, lying awake nights 
puzzling over one or the other of those 
riddles, trying to pin the crime on this 
or that suspect, but never really suc- 
ceeding. To begin with, was the Bor- 
den double-killer a killer or a killeress 
—a hatchet-man or a hatchet-woman? 
Or was the lethal weapon, for it was 
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never found, an axe instead of a 
hatchet? Anyhow, let slayers ponder 
the foregoing questions and learn once 
and for all that a crook should slip 
up somewhere. For unless he does slip 
up he murders, as it were, not only 
a man but a story. In other words, he 
fails of committing the perfect crime— 
perfect, that is, as the basis for a fact- 
crime thriller. 

Still, we can be too exacting. Our 
friends the malefactors can’t think of 
everything, and until the day comes 
when crimes are made to order we shall 
have to be content with what the hi- 
jackers, the con men, and the bludgeon- 
ers are able to supply. All in all, they 
do pretty well. They are gratifyingly 
active, for one thing, with the result 
that we never go without our crimes 
of the month or the week or even of 
the day. Some homicides, it is true, 
may be short on mystery, but they are 
long on horror and can be chronicled 
under such heads as “The Clew of the 
Missing Eyeball” or ‘““The Riddle of the 
Half-Starved Corpse.” Or they lend 
themselves, as though by way of comic 
relief, to grimly playful captions, titles 
like “Death Wears a G-String” or 
“What—Kill Him for His Trousers?” 
Our felons, moreover, are pleasantly 
versatile—taken as a whole—and seem 
not unmindful of our varied tastes. 
Should we fancy, say, this or that type 
of victim—a radio announcer rather 
than a rodeo star—our fancy is re- 
spected. Or if we have a yen for fe- 
male killers, a homicidal fury, more 
deadly than the male, is always forth- 
coming. Or, yet again, if we dote on a 
particular kind of lethal weapon, a 
letter-opener or an axe, our doting does 
not pass unnoticed. 

Letter-opener stabbings do not occur 
every day, to be sure, but anyhow the 


axe enthusiast is well taken care of and 
will continue to be as long as the axes 
hold out. Nor are those fans overlooked 
who show a predilection for arsenical 
homicides, claw-hammer killings, or 
stillson-wrench slayings. It should be 
noted, however, that a poisoning case 
is likely to be altogether bloodless, and 
that a garroting suffers in much the 
same way. For that reason some read- 
ers are inclined to skip poisonings and 
stranglings, or leave them to the last. 
One should observe, too, that a killer 
mauling his victim with a claw-ham- 
mer, though he has his points, is hardly 
in a class with the fiend who wields 
a double-bitted axe over an aged 
woman, an innocent babe, or a lovely 
brunette, especially if the latter has 
been unfaithful to the marriage bed. 
Axe murderers, moreover—the Villisca 
horror, an old Iowa crime, is a case in 
point—have a way of not being content 
with a single victim. Once their blood 
is up, they proceed from room to room 
until they have butchered the entire 
family, to say nothing of whatever dogs 
and cats or other household pets come 
within reach of the gory weapon. 
Engaging fellows these killers, par- 
ticularly the axe-wielder, a sort of artist 
in the macabre. For witness the scene 
he creates for our pleasure, a master- 
piece of horror, preserved, we are glad 
to say, by the police photographers. 
And that many a police photo finds its 
way into the crime journals is doubly 
gratifying. There are shots not only 
of the murder room and the Icthal 
weapon but of the victim himself, lying 
face up in a pool or pools of his own 
gore, the art of the homicidal axe all 
too evident on the poor devil’s fea- 
tures, or what were his features. The 
magazines carry morgue shots too, de- 
lectable studies in still life, showing 
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bullet holes in the head, neck bruises 
inflicted by a ham-handed strangler, or 
thirteen stab-wounds in the chest, 
twelve of them superfluous, since the 
one through the heart was sufficient. 
All this, of course, is in the interest 
of greater realism, and is the next thing 
to being a killer oneself or a victim. 

There are those of us, to be sure, 
who are not without gentility, some 
shreds of it at least, and we do not 
require, therefore, that the murder room 
—den, library, basement—be a sham- 
bles. We would have our killers exer- 
cise a certain restraint, occupy a middle 
ground, so to speak, between too little 
and too much blood-letting. Anyhow, 
we find ourselves a bit dubious about 
the fellow who, not content with dis- 
patching his victim with axe or butcher 
knife, must needs put knife or axe to 
further use. We are thinking of those 
over-zealous lads who dismember the 
victim—a bathtub is an ideal place for 
the operation — and then, having 
wrapped the anatomical sections in 
stout brown paper, dispose of them 
here and there, as in sandpits or rock 
quarries, or, lacking sandpits or quar- 
ries, drop them in rivers, mine shafts, 
or even garbage cans. We object in 
particular to the latter place of con- 
cealment. For one thing, it is hardly 
fair to the man who hauls away the 
week’s accumulation of ashes and 
cheeseparings. He may, despite his 
lowly calling, be a sensitive soul, a 
student, perhaps, of Villon or Baude- 
laire, or, better yet, a subscriber to a 
book-of-the-month club. Then, for an- 
other thing, the killer might, through 
some irony of fate, choose our particu- 
lar garbage receptacle, in which event, 
especially if we have been at outs with 
the victim, the police would book us 
as an accessory after the fact, if not as 
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the actual slayer. 

Needless to say, we have delivered 
the foregoing preachment with some 
misgivings, knowing as we do that 
killers are always flying to extremes, 
and fearing that they might fly to one 
here and refrain from all blood-letting 
whatsoever. And to put ourselves right 
with them, we declare forthwith that 
we have no objection at all to a trail 
of blood winding here and there in the 
house of doom. Nor are we averse to 
a gory thumbprint somewhere around, 
on a carving knife, it may be, or on 
the whisky bottle the killer so callously 
drained. We would only add that we 
prefer the print to be a smudge, not a 
clear specimen, for to leave a clear 
specimen is to play the game of the 
police, and we have already expressed 
our opinion of the crook who gives too 
much aid and comfort to the law. 

Even homicidal dissectors know bet- 
ter than to aid the law. And to give 
the dismemberers their due, we must 
admit, albeit reluctantly, that they con- 
tribute to a case a good deal more 
than the macabre. They contribute mys- 
tery, that prime essential of a detective 
story, by making identification of both 
killer and victim difficult. For obvi- 
ously you can’t, generally speaking, find 
the killer until you know whom he has 
killed, and you can’t, as a rule, know 
whom he has killed unless you have 
all of the victim together in one place. 
Consequently, the police often have to 
spend days or even weeks looking for 
the parts of the victim. In their search, 
moreover, they must ordinarily enlist 
the aid of the public, and so the solu- 
tion of the murder becomes a kind 
of community enterprise. Then, too, the 
assemblage of the anatomical sections 
has all the fascination of a grisly jig- 
saw puzzle. In some instances, every- 
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thing but the head is recovered—it may 
have been burnt up in the furnace or 
carried out to sea—and when the head- 
hunters return empty-handed the police 
must rely, if they would identify the 
murderee, on birthmarks, tatooing, 
operation scars, and deformities, such 
as webbed toes. 

Some dismemberers, fortunately for 
the police, though not for the crime 
fan, are more considerate. They do not 
scatter the parts, but pack them in a 
trunk and express the container to some 
far-off point. Or—and this is even more 
stupid—they bury the parts in the cel- 
lar. It was here that Crippen, the dia- 
bolical London doctor, played us a 
scurvy trick. He interred the pieces of 
his victim beneath the cellar of his 
home; whereas he would have served 
the public better had he scattered the 
pieces up and down the Thames or 
here and there over the English coun- 
tryside. These homicidal fellows should 
bear in mind, too, that trunks can be 
traced to the shipping-point and that 
trunk murders, being easy of solution, 
do not make the best reading. After 
all, it is we crime enthusiasts, and not 
the police, that arsonists, sex fiends, 
and killers should be thinking of. 
That they should be thinking of them- 
selves too is more or less beside the 
point. 

But, again, we have grown hyper- 
critical. Murderers can’t always antici- 
pate our tastes and be sure that their 
victims will be to our liking, or that 
they are choosing the lethal weapons 
we have a leaning toward. Nor can 
they, except at rare intervals, supply 
us with a genuine classic such as the 
horror case that scared Floyd Gibbons, 
a True Detective story for April, 1943. 
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We must exercise forbearance and re- 
member that crooks have to please many 
palates. You and I, for example, may 
be leftist in our sympathies and prefer 
that the victim be a tycoon. But tycoons 
are not always easy to get at. Or, since 
we set an artistic value on executions, 
we would have “Dick the Owl” Dono- 
van, who lives in Michigan, lure his 
victim across the line into Illinois and 
dispatch him there. But though “Dick 
the Owl’’ may have an eye to our read- 
ing tastes, he may also be thinking of 
his own interests, which incline him to 
risk a life stretch in Michigan rather 
than the hot seat in Illinois. Or even 
though he does stand ready to accom- 
modate us, he finds himself without 
a car, or, having a car, he runs out 
of gas short of the Illinois line. 

We enjoy crime photos too, and 
would prefer that the bludgeoner so 
drop his victim that the official picture- 
takers can get good body shots. But 
that is asking the killer to be up on 
photography, to have an understand- 
ing of lighting effects and so on. The 
point is that if we become too demand- 
ing, our thrill killers, torture slayers, 
and sex maniacs may grow resentful 
and turn to some less exacting business. 
After all, we aren’t perfect ourselves; 
so why demand perfection of them? 
In this world we should follow the 
maxim of live and let live. Still, that 
will hardly do either—not if our fa- 
vorite crime journal is to hit the stands 
next Friday and regale us with its usual 
offerings of morgue photos, pictures 
of meat cleavers and lethal bullets, 
along with such spine-chilling, blood- 
curdling chronicles as “The Clew of 
the Lost Dentures” and “The Torso 
That Wouldn't Sink.” 


I'll Leave a Letter for You, Charlie 


FRANK K. KELLY 


N the middle of May, a week after 
the end of the long war, an 
American soldier named Robbins 

walked slowly along the Rue Royale 
in Paris, making for the Place de la 
Concorde. There was the same bright 
ripple of flags in the air, a week after 
victory. The fine round legs of the girls 
were promising, their skirts were blue 
and green and gold, billowing lightly 
around them, and they flicked past on 
their little bicycles with all the grace 
and the cool scent of the girls who 
had welcomed him with kisses in 
August. 

He hadn’t been back since August, 
when he had walked in with Charlie 
Evans. He and Charlie had made that 
march on the Champs Elysees with all 
the other tired and dazed guys in the 
regiment, deafened by the yelling and 
working up a thirst, their rifles and 
bayonets slung over their shoulders. 
Charlie had gone strutting along with 
his right thumb hooked under his rifle 
sling, and the chin strap of his helmet 
hanging loose. 

He was glad he’d put on a clean 
shirt and washed his face while he 
was waiting with Charlie on the road 
outside Paris. Charlie wouldn’t let him 
change his shirt until they got near 
St. Denis. They'd cleaned up some trou- 
ble in the streets of a town, and the 
captain said the Germans had pulled 
out. There was a small stream near the 
town, so they splashed water on their 
faces and everybody took a break. They 
had to wait anyway while some French 
tanks went past. 


When the tanks went by, he recog- 
nized the Shermans with French insig- 
nia and the tanks were loaded with 
Frenchmen and Spaniards looking like 
Americans in the same uniform as his. 

“What the hell we waiting for now?” 
he said angrily. He listened for an 
answer from Charlie, because Charlie 
had good reasons for everything. 

“There’s probably a good reason to 
let those guys go first, Robbie.” 

“I want to get into Paris,” he said. 
“You can smell it from here.” 

The air was wonderful that day, clear 
and warm and full of perfume from the 
French fields. 

“Suppose the Japs had San Francisco 
and we came to take it back,” Charlie 
said. 

“They'd never get it.” 

‘Maybe not this time. But say there 
was another war and they got Frisco 
and we came to take it back, and the 
French were with us.” 

It took the tanks a long time to get 
past. He and Charlie and the rest of 
the company lay on both sides of the 
white road, ready to go. 

“How do you know they'd be with 
us?” he said. It looked to him as though 
there wouldn’t be any room in Paris 
after all the Frenchmen and the Span- 
iards got in there. 

“They would be,” Charlie said. 

“It’s a long way to travel.” 

“They'd come by plane, Robbie. 
Everything would go by plane in that 
war. 

“So if they were with us,” he said. 
“What about it?” 
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“They'd let us go in first.” 

“There'd be a hell of a lot of trou- 
ble if they didn’t.” 

“Paris is their town,” Charlie said. 
“Let ‘em have it.” 

Charlie was always in favor of giv- 
ing everybody what was coming to him. 
Cocking his head, Charlie took off his 
helmet and wiped one hand over his 
damp sandy hair. “My God, you're 
Irish, Robbie,” Charlie said suddenly, 
with that solid frown. 

“Why do you say that?” 

Charlie shook his head. There was 
no firing anywhere around them for 
a few minutes and not much noise of 
any kind except the clanking racket 
made by the Shermans on the road. It 
was a funny thing to be talking about, 
the Japs taking San Francisco, and an- 
other war worrying Charlie. 

“What's eating you, Charlie?” he 
said. He knew a lot about Charlie. 
They had traveled together since they 
had been shoved in as replacements, 
in back of St. Lo. They knew how 
lucky they were. 

There was only one other man in 
the squad who had started for Paris 
with them. Then they didn’t know they 
were starting for Paris. They just 
cleaned up trouble in the streets when- 
ever they hit a town, cutting through 
the walls of houses and using grenades. 
They took hills, and walked a lot, and 
split K rations when they got hungry, 
which was often. 

The captain came down the line just 
behind the dust from the last tank, 
telling the men to fall in and asking 
if anybody was having trouble with 
his feet. A loud, tall, skinny guy, the 
captain kept telling them all to take 
care of their feet and leave the rest 
to him. 

“Watch your feet and leave it to 


him,’’ somebody mumbled near Charlie. 

“What's wrong with that?” Charlie 
said. “You let your feet get bad and 
you're through.” Everything seemed 
reasonable to Charlie, changing socks 
and listening to the captain. . . . 

The light in the Paris streets now 
was the same as it was in August, 
and the sky was the same hot blue. 
No other city in the world could have 
flown so many flags. Taking his own 
time, with the three days of his pass 
ahead of him, Robbins stopped on one 
corner of the broad square of the Con- 
corde. He wasn’t long out of the hos- 
pital, and he liked to stop and get his 
breath. 

Just opposite the tall iron gates of 
the Tuileries, he remembered there had 
been a burned German tank, its shriv- 
eled sides a rusty orange-red. When 
the march on the Champs had broken 
up, and he had ducked into the boil- 
ing crowd, he and Harry had been 
squeezed against that tank. He got some 
rust on his shirt, the clean shirt he'd 
saved all the way to Paris. His temper 
lifted and he started yelling and throw- 
ing himself against the crowd. 

Charlie grabbed his arm. “Save it, 
Robbie, save it. This is going to be a 
big night, boy.” 

Two girls took them that night, 
took them for what they were worth, 
and he and Charlie liked it. One of 
them caught Charlie and kissed Charlie 
the long way, and the other one smoth- 
ered him. The girls were soaked in 
perfume and not too pretty, but Charlie 
shut his eyes and made a doughnut 
shape out of his mouth and said: 
“More!” After a minute he heard Char- 
lie yell: “This is Paris, Robbie!” 

“They got the same thing in Kansas 
City,” he said. 

“No,” Charlie said. ‘No, they 
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haven't. Not with Paris perfume.” 

Charlie had been a precinct captain 
in Kansas City, fixing traffic tickets 
when his party was on top, getting 
personal taxes cut down at the court- 
house, taking people to the polls if it 
rained on election day. And he ran 
some kind of a garage in his precinct, 
a small garage where the mechanics 
usually took it easy, tinkering around. 
Charlie didn’t know much about cars 
and didn’t make much at the garage 
because he kept the prices low and did 
a lot of cheap repairs as favors for 
people. 

“How we going to talk to these 
girls?” Robbins said. “I don’t speak 
French.” 

“You don’t need French,” Charlie 
said. 

Charlie was the one who figured 
they might as well stay all night. They 
went to the M. P.’s in the morning 
and there was a line of trucks waiting 
for guys who had been separated from 
their outfits for different reasons and 
nobody made any trouble about it. The 
M. P.’s even helped them into the 
trucks and didn’t ask for alibis. That 
hurt Charlie, because he had one set. 

Some children came near Robbins 
while he stood on a corner of the Con- 
corde, deciding which way to cut across 
the wide square. “No bon-bons, no 
gum,” Robbins said, separating his 
words carefully, believing that his Eng- 
lish might be understood if he used it 
a little at a time. 

He patted the dark hair of a small 
girl in a white dress, and she gave him 
a smile without a trace of disappoint- 
ment. Then he noticed that the French 
people passing gave him curious looks 
of surprise, as if something he had 
done was strange or unexpected. The 
small girl took his hand, and went a 
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couple of steps with him when he 
started moving again. “Bon jour,” he 
said quickly. “Bon jour,” she said in 
a faint voice below him, and let go his 
hand. 

He rubbed his dusty shoes together, 
and searched in his ets for the 
map Charlie had marked. He remem- 
bered the name of the hotel, but not 
the way he and Charlie had crossed 
the Seine and the turns they had taken. 
They had been drunk and singing, and 
the girls had been leading them... . 

A low voice spoke to him in stiff 
English and a young Frenchman, seven- 
teen or eighteen, younger than he was 
anyway, put one hand on his arm. The 
other hand held a paper-bound book. 
Through thick black-rimmed glasses the 
Frenchman looked at him with painful 
determination, uncertainly smiling. 

“Would you care to have lunch at 
my home?” the young Frenchman said. 
“My parents, my grandmother and my 
aunt would like to have in our house 
an American soldier.” 

“No, thanks,” he said. “I got to go 
along.” 

“Please?” the Frenchman said. “If 
you would speak slowly.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” he said, and 
stopped. “I’m looking for a place. A 
hotel. Maybe you've been there. Hotel 
Bellevue.” 

“It is not necessary to go to a ho- 
tel,” the Frenchman said. ‘““We would 
like for you to come to our house as 
a guest. If you will please pardon my 
English. I have had only two years of 
English in my school.” 

“I got to meet a friend,” he said. 
“At this hotel. You ever heard of it?” 

“Pardon?” 

“Hotel Bellevue,” he said. “You 
know it?” 

He remembered Charlie looking up 
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at the sign as they went in. ‘Bellevue,’ 
Charlie said. “Beautiful view, Robbie. 
How you feel?” “Fine,” he said, and 
they went upstairs. Charlie felt hot and 
insisted on taking a bath. The water 
wasn’t warm in the white cracked tub. 
He tried it with one hand and it felt 
too cold for comfort. But Charlie yelled 
and splashed and said it was great, 
and after Charlie finished, he tossed 
off his clothes and climbed into the tub. 
The cold water chilled the wine-fever 
away from him and he looked out 
through a narrow window at the roofs 
of Paris and he wondered what the 
hell they were doing there... . 

“A very old hotel?” the young 
Frenchman said, still holding his arm. 
“On the left bank?” 

“Pretty old,” he said. “Across the 
river.” 

“I think I know it,” the Frenchman 
said. ‘‘I will guide you.” 

They started walking, and the 
Frenchman noticed that he moved 
slowly. 

“You have been wounded ?” 

“A little.” 

The young Frenchman was very 
earnest and long-faced and formally 
sad. 

“You don’t need to worry about it,” 
Robbins said. “Just in the leg, here.” 

“It is sad that such a thing should 
have happened,” the Frenchman said. 
And then, with hesitation: “Why do 
you not celebrate the victory?” 

“I was drunk last night,” Robbins 
said. ““That’s enough.” 

“Pardon?” 

“There are a lot of guys who didn’t 
make it,” he said. ‘““There are a lot of 
‘em who aren’t around. It kind of takes 
the edge off.” 

He didn’t know whether Charlie 
would be around any more. There were 
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some things he didn’t want to know. 

“Please,” the young Frenchman said. 
“If you will speak slowly.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. “You 
know where this Hotel Bellevue is?” 

“We are going there.” 

They crossed a wide white bridge 
and the Seine was as green as ever, 
smooth and traveling slowly. The 
Frenchman led him along a boulevard. 
When Robbins saw the green gardens 
ahead, he looked around quickly and 
the Frenchman said: “These are the 
Luxembourg. . .” 

“It’s near here somewhere,” he said. 

“Near the Rue Soufflot, yes?” the 
young Frenchman said. “We turn, on 
the left.” 

“That’s it,” he said. 

They passed two cafes. One had a 
sign saying A Capoulade and the other 
was the Cafe Viennois. At the end of 
the street was a building with a big 
dome on which the sun was shining. 
He knew the place then. 

““Here’s where we were,” he said. 
“I can see it from here.” 

He turned to the young Frenchman 
and shook hands. “Thanks, boy.’”” The 
Frenchman stood still, peering at him 
mournfully. 

“My parents, my grandmother and 
my aunt would like very much—”’ the 
Frenchman began. 

“Tell your folks I appreciate the in- 
vitation,” Robbins said. He went up 
the long empty street to the door of 
the hotel he had glimpsed. He opened 
the door and went into a narrow hall 
that smelled of rich cooking. 

In a room off the hall an old man 
with faded red mustaches was dipping 
a thin loaf of dark bread into a bowl 
of onion soup. The old man put down 
the bread on a red-and-white checkered 
tablecloth and wiped fragments of the 
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soup from the red mustaches. 

“Monsoor,” Robbins said, struggling. 
He didn’t have any French to use. The 
old man stared, and came around the 
table into the hall. There was a cloud 
of ancient garlic in the air. Suddenly 
nodding, the old man cupped both 
hands and bawled up the stairs: 
“Maman!” 

“You parley English?” Robbins said. 

“No, no,” the old man said. “Ma- 
man.” 

A short heavy -.woman came down 
the stairs, shaking the worn wood of 
each step. Her pink face sank toward 
him and when she saw his American 
uniform she called: “Girls? Yes. 
Girls ?”’ 

He dug into his pockets and found 
the letter he had written for Charlie. 
“If either of us gets back to Paris,” 
Charlie said, “We'll leave a letter at 
that hotel. One or the other of us.”” The 
last time he had seen Charlie, the med- 
ics were doing the best they could. 
Charlie was on the ground and the 
medics were working. There wasn’t any 
time to stop then, and he ran on be- 
cause he had to keep moving. 

“Have there been any Americans 
here?”” he said. “I’m looking for a 
letter.” 

“Many Americans here,” the woman 
said, smiling. 

“A friend of mine,’ Robbins said. 
“He told me he'd leave a letter for me 
here.” 

“No one left any letters,” the heavy 
woman said, coming a little closer to 
him. “There are nice girls. Plenty nice 
girls.” 

He took one quick look at the letter 
he had written in pencil on the Red 
Cross note paper. “Dear Charlie: I got 
nicked a couple weeks after you did. 
We moved so fast I never did hear 
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for sure what happened to you. I just 
got shrapnel in my leg. The leg is 
O. K. now. I am out on pass from the 
hospital and I am going to catch a boat 
and go to the States. Here is where 
my folks live, so if you come through 
Boston you can find me there.” 

He licked the envelope and held out 
the letter to the woman. 

“Tl be back tonight,” he said. “I 
have a friend who is coming here.” 

“You will meet your friend here?” 
she said, looking at the letter. 

“Yes,” he said. He put a hundred 
francs in her hand. ‘“Tonight. You give 
him this letter.” 

The woman took the note. “I have 
nice girls,” she began again, softly. 

“Tonight,” he said. “I'll be back 
later.” 

She shrugged, and turned her broad 
shoulders. The old man went into the 
roof off the hall and dipped the long 
dark bread into the onion soup and 
took a quiet drink from a bottle of 
table wine. 

Robbins went out into the warm 
bright streets of Paris. There were flags 
in all the windows, blue and red and 
white. He remembered going along 
with Charlie, drunk and singing, and 
Charlie waving one arm and yelling: 
“Look at all the people, Robbie, there’s 
room in Paris for all the people.’ Char- 
lie was a crazy guy. 

The flags were up and the girls were 
there. Under the awnings of the cafes, 
A Capoulade and Vienna, there was an 
easy flow of wine for the people sitting 
at the little tables. But he had the 
chilled feeling he had that night in the 
hotel, sitting cold in the cracked white 
bath tub and looking through the nar- 
row window at the Paris roofs. And 
he knew he wouldn’t go back to that 
hotel, tonight or any other night. 


Afternoon On Land 


CarLos DELGADO Nieto (Colombia) 
Translated by HELEN B. MACMILLAN 


Today the silent land was my companion 

all afternoon I spent with that radiant friend 
basking in balsamic odors, 

far from the fierce river which devoured my home 
and ten times or more tried to destroy me, 

far from the sea which talked on and on 

though what she said meant nought to me. 


Land, land . . . the only wine 

which all men may drink! 

Liquor of double effect; it drives men on 
and makes them look behind. 


Why when upon the land do I forget the land, 
thought dwelling only on the seas and rivers? 

Why should the beloved odor of the eucalyptus 
waft an arid aroma of ceibas and of almond trees? 
Then I forget the eucalyptus 

—as in a festive hour one may forget the gaiety— 
and only the cesba and the almond tree 

linger as perfume in my heart. 


I loved that house, there is no doubt of my love, 
and since I could not hate the river 
I took a childish revenge by loving the mountains. 


And today it is the mountains, it is the land itself 
which causes to condense 

a grateful mist of reconciliations 

and this unaccustomed longing to go back. 


Enchantment of the setting sun over banks of flowers 
bringing this nostalgia for a light that’s filled with pain, 
breeze from the mountain range which makes ready in my soul 


the spars and ropes for a journey on the sea! 
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Came 8“, 


She Made the Big Town! 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


IKE the layers of coal beneath 

j the earth, the trees there on the 

hill, the few trees that are re- 
maining, are stripped. They are like 
gaunt scarecrows, fashioned not by 
hands quickly and ineptly to scare off 
the passing crows but by what seems 
like an old and strangely macabre con- 
Spiracy of nature and industry. They 
have been whipped by cold winds that 
roar across the hill in winter, whistling 
wildly in its might. They have been dis- 
eased by the soot and the dirt and the 
men make of the veins of black in the 
cool damp earth. And the houses that 
sit there on the hillside, row upon row, 
are like giant jack-in-the-boxes in the 
daytime. In the night, when shafts of 
moonlight slant across them, they pre- 
sent an eerie picture, like a horde of big 
silent watchdogs. They are identically 
the same, the same in size, covered by 
the same dirt, blackened by the same 
coal dust, weatherbeaten by the same 
winds. The similarity extends into their 
interiors. There is the same frayed plush 
furniture of another day too long ago, 
the same red-checkered tablecloth on 
the same solid oak tables. In virtually 
all of the houses there are large pictures 
of Christ or the Virgin Mary. But in 
one of the houses the most prominent 
picture on the wall is that of a girl 
wearing nothing but a G-String. 

That is because to this house came 
fame. 

This house in this town is the birth- 
place of Bea Barclay—"She Put the 
S in Sex.” 

Yep, that’s where she was born. 


Third house from the corner in the 
second row. If you take a peep into the 
living room of the house you'll see her. 
Almost naked. That thing they call a 
G-string, that’s all she’s wearing. And 
pal, she’s a gorgeous creature, ain’t 
she? I mean, she’s got it. She’s got 
everything. Right smack above the sofa 
the picture is. It’s a big one, too. Bigger 
than that one they called “The Glean- 
ers,” that we used to have in English 
class over at the Trevill public school. 
Sort of a farm scene. But it wasn’t as 
big as the one of Bea. And why 
shouldn’t they have that one of Bea 
right there? That’s the house where she 
was born and she’s just about the most 
famous person this town ever had. Bea 
Barclay. Why, Bea Barclay, everybody 
knows her. 

She used to be Mary Kosloski when 
she was running around these streets 
around here in overalls. That’s the Ko- 
sloski house. Lots of activity there to- 
night. The house is packed full of peo- 
ple. But that’s the way it goes... . 

I wish you could see that picture. 
It’s really something. The nicest pair 
of legs I ever saw in my life. Strong 
and shaped just as pretty as a willow 
tree. And the waist, it’s slim and nice. 
And she’s really strutting in the pic- 
ture, too. You can tell that. She must 
have been doing her act just when the 
picture was taken and the way she 
looks, it reminds you something of a 
real saucy mare. And if you could ever. 
see those eyes, big brown ones they 
are, and somehow they're just as excit- 
ing as the body. In the picture, she 
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seems to be smiling down on everybody 
with the eyes and sort of saying, ‘Look, 
brother, take a look at this. This is 
what you've been waiting for.” You 
know what I mean? She got a kick out 
of that. She told me often about how 
she liked to have men look at her. See, 
me and Bea used to go around together. 
When we were kids, that is. And she 
was the same way then, exciting like, 
like a wild mare doesn’t care hardly 
about nothing. And she came back to 
this town once or twice, she came back 
to this crummy town, and she told me 
the same thing. She liked the way men 
looked -at her, the way they'd suck in 
their breath. The way the old men ran 
their handkerchiefs over their heads. 

You can say this about Mary—funny, 
I keep calling her Mary; I can’t seem 
to think of her as Bea Barclay . . . only 
once I thought of her like that, the 
one time I got to New York to see 
her—but anyway, one thing about 
Marty, she got out of this crummy town. 
She made a real success of her life. 
She didn’t get married to some miner 
who drinks his pay up on payday. She 
didn’t get fat and flabby from a half 
dozen kids, kids starving half the year. 
She got out of this town, Mary did, 
and she stayed beautiful. 

The little river, hardly much more 
than a creek, runs quietly between a 
Sparse row of ill-shaped trees at the 
bottom of the hill. It lies about two 
hundred yards below the railroad tracks. 
It carries silt on to a larger river and 
it is calm and unmoved by its job. Day 
and night it murmers nothings as it 
passes the town, as though it had long 
ago learned all about the place, saw no 
hope for it, and knew that the same 
monotonous and yet significant routine 
—birth, work, cave-ins, drunk Saturday 
nights, necking behind the trees, mar- 
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riage, death—was unvarying; and had 
lost interest, and now exchanged only 
a few mild flippancies and a little un- 
important gossip from the streams 
along the valley to their casual neigh- 
bors, the trees, which dispatched the 
minor messages to the shrubbery in a 
nervous manner completely out of keep- 
ing with their unimportance. 

It is a dirty little river—but once 
Bea Barclay swam in it. 

She was only about twelve the first 
time I really got to know her. I re- 
member—funny, I remember just about 
everything that happened and every- 
thing we said that afternoon—it was 
a hot summer afternoon and I had been 
noticing her in school and she walked 
home with these three other girls and 
I had a hunch she was coming down 
to the river for a swim. You can tell 
those things. You get a hunch. And she 
had been sort of looking at me, too. I 
was on the football team then. Now I 
don’t amount to a damned thing. I’m 
just another guy who digs a little coal 
and drinks a lot of beer in this town. 
But I was on the football team then 
and I was sort of the star and Satur- 
day afternoons, when we had our 
games, everybody would be up at Pu- 
laski Field yelling like hell for me, yell- 
ing my name real loud. And naturally 
that made Bea sort of interested. 

I remember exactly how she was 
then. She was just beginning to notice 
her body, the way she was growing. I'd 
catch her looking at herself in class. 
And she was thinking about men. 

You know, it seems funny for me to 
be telling all this, just like it was real 
important and everything counted. It 
doesn’t—to anybody except me. And I 
can imagine how it was that day, 
nothing important at all. Just the same 
old thing. She probably went home and 
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had a hunk of bread with jelly—if 
there was any jelly. Her mother was 
almost ready to have another kid then 
and the Kosloskis were pretty much on 
their own as far as eating went. And 
she probably said, “Mom, I’m going 
swimming.” And her mother probably 
said, ““Don’t be late for getting dinner 
for your pop, that’s all I ask.” And 
she came walking down the hill. She 
had a walk even then. She was some- 
thing to see even then, young as she 
was. 

There was a whole gang of us at 
the river. Everybody was laughing and 
shouting and not caring about how 
dirty the river was after how hot it was 
in school. Mary walked down slow like 
to the diving board us fellows had 
built. She dived in and she came up 
spouting water. 

“Here’s Mary,” everybody _ said. 
“Hello, Mary.” She was real popular. 

“How'd you make out in the geogra- 
phy test?” 

“Awful.” 

You know, that sort of stuff, the 
things you say when you're in school. 
Things that seem so important. 

Mary started to swim and I cut un- 
der the water and I stayed under and 
I could see her above me, just her form, 
and I grabbed her legs tight and pulled 
her down to the bottom and she fought 
like a bearcat for a while. But I held 
her tight and then I think she must 
have known maybe it was me because 
she relaxed all of a sudden and we shot 
to the top of the water with me hold- 
ing her in my arms. 

“Paul Raskowski,” she said. ‘““You’re 
awful.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes. You’re mean. You're awful 
mean and you ought to be slapped.” 

That's what she said—but she was 
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smiling. 

“You really mean it? Honest?” 

“¥e.” 

“Don’t try to kid me. You didn’t 
mind.” 

“I did mind.” She shook her head 
like I'd done something real bad but 
I just kept on smiling and pretty soon 
she began to smile and I knew she 
wasn’t mad at all. You should have 
seen her that day, the way the water 
was dripping from her hair and how 
some drops that caught on her eyelashes 
sparkled in the sun like jewels. You 
should have seen her. 

Anyway, we kept on the gab and I 
said, ‘““You wouldn't be kidding, would 
you?” feeling pretty cocky. | 

“Well, maybe—a little,” she said. 
“You're really not awful. Just fresh.” 

“See. What did I tell you.” 

I held her hand under the water. 
She pressed my hand and her body 
was close to mine. 

“I'd like to see you tonight if you're 
going to be down past the Sweet Shop,” 
I said. 

“Well, I don’t know. I might be 
walking down. I’m not sure. . .” 

“T'll be looking for you.” 

There’s another thing you can say 
about Mary besides that she got out of 
the town. She was a square shooter. 
She played straight. See, we went out 
together when we was kids and... 
all right, she liked me—I guess she 
was even in love with me, kid love— 
and we had our times together. But 
she wasn’t easy. I mean, she wasn’t 
for anyone that asked. All the time I 
was her boy friend she didn’t look at 
anybody else. She was on the level. 
And we had a great time together. 
She was always swell to go out with. 
She could dance all night she had so 
much pep. She loved to dance. And 
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hamburgs—there’s another thing she 
loved. I didn’t make much dough and 
we couldn’t put on the dog and go 
around to a lot of high class joints. 
But just any dance anywhere, with a 
lot of music, and a couple of hamburgs 
after—that was enough for Mary. We'd 
dance at the Eagles Hall or the Slovak 
Sokol Club and then we'd go to Joe’s 
“Greasy Spoon” and get some ham- 
burgs and that was okay with her. Any- 
thing I said was always okay with her. 
And if there wasn’t any dance around, 
we'd maybe take in a movie or just 
walk around and then stop in for a 
soda at the Sweet Shop. 

Kids didn’t drink as much in those 
days. You know what I mean? A soda 
was enough. They didn’t need all this 
phony excitement. Not that I object to 
drinking but I think it’s for when 
you're older. We had plenty good times 
without any liquor. And I can say this 
—Mary never touched a drop before 
she got out of this town. I know she 
hit it up pretty hard in the city from 
everything I heard but there must have 
been a good reason. She never touched 
it here. Back here she had a lot of am- 
bition, a lot of big hopes. That’s what 
she talked about most, getting out of 
the town and amounting to something. 

I remember the night she told me 
how it was, definite and everything, as 
plain as if it just happened yesterday. 
We were walking along the little path 
beside the river. It was almost always 
muddy but Mary said she liked it, any- 
way, because it was sort of cozy and 
different from the dusty streets in the 
town. I had my arm around her waist 
and she had hers around mine. We 
used to walk like that all the time, 
side by side, like there was nothing 
between us, like we were perfect for 
each other. We were sure happy then, 


I’m telling you. You know how it is 
when you're young. Every little thing’s 
big as hell to you and everything means 
a lot more and . . . just one kiss, well, 
you'd give up a lot for just one kiss. 
And walking along like that I guess 
we figured there couldn’t be nothing 
better in the world than that. 

Naturally, I knew all about Mary’s 
big ambitions and everything, but it 
came sudden, the definite news. 

She turned to me while we were 
walking along and she lowered her 
eyes a bit and she gripped my arm 
tighter and, just as I was going to ask 
her for a kiss, she said, “Paul, I’m 
going to leave town tomorrow.” She 
said it in a real soft voice and very 
matter of fact, like it hardly meant any- 
thing, like she was saying, ‘I think I'd 
like an orange soda tonight for a 
change.” 

“You're what?” 

“T’m leaving town.” 

“Jeez, Mary, it isn’t anything I done. 
i mean... 

“No, silly. Gee, it isn’t like I haven't 
told you before. You know how I’ve 
always wanted to get away from here. 
I don’t want to be like mom, always 
worrying, always having some new kid 
crying on her all the time, always won- 
dering where the food’s going to come 
from, getting old quicker than she 
should and looking all wasted and tired 
out. I don’t want that, Paul. There's 
something better than that. I want to 
amount to something. I want to have 
things, nice things.” 

“But how you going to work it, 
Mary?” 

“I’m going to stay with a cousin of 
mom’s. Till I get a job.” 

“I’m glad you're getting a break like 
that, Mary. Honest I am. But it’s going 
to be tough on me. I don’t know what 
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I’m going to do without you. It will be 
just like everything sort of walked out 
of my life...” 

“Poul...” 

“We always seemed to hit it off so 
swell. We got along so perfect that I 
guess I just sort of always thought it 
would keep on going that way...” 

“I know, Paul. But you knew I was 
going away, too. Some day. And that 
nothing could stop me. Nothing.” 

“Sure.” 

“And it isn’t like I was going away 
for always or anything. Why, New 
York isn’t very far away at all. And 
we'll see each other again and every- 
thing will be all right.” 

“I haven't been kidding all the times 
I told you I loved you, Mary.” 

“I haven't either, Paul. I think you’re 
a swell guy, just as swell as they come. 
And it’s not that I want to go away 
from you. It’s the town, Paul. It’s so 
important, getting somewhere. And 


being somebody.” 

“Sure.” 

“But it doesn’t have to end anything 
here at all.” 

“No, it doesn’t have to.” 

“Don’t say it that way, Paul. Please 


.. . It sounds so. . 
hopeless.” 

She touched her fingers to my lips, 
like she didn’t want me to talk any- 
more. And I didn’t say anything more. 
I took her into my arms, real tender 
like, and I kissed her and I seemed to 
know then, while I was kissing her 
like that, that it would never be just 
like this again, not exactly like this. 
You know what I mean? Her kissing 
me like that, meaning it so much, and 
her body so young and everything, so 
full of life, and the river making funny 
noises beside us and the moon shin- 
ing down so pretty. I felt big things 


. well, final and 
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in me that night. All sort of overflow- 
ing. Everything seemed deep and im- 

rtant. I didn’t know what they were 
and I couldn’t tell Mary what they 
were, even though I knew they were 
there, so I just held her more close, 
as close as I could, wanting to feel 
her close to me, feeling like a part of 
me even. 

And then I said, “What the hell, 
I'll get to New York some day and 
we'll have a swell shebang. We'll paint 
the town red, Mary. You and me, we'll 
really have a great time. I’m not going 
to be down in that mine all my life 
either.” 

“Oh, Paul,” she said, and it was like 
she was almost crying it. “Oh, Paul, 
I’m so glad to hear you say that.” And 
then she started to laugh like she was 
real happy, like everything was fine, 
and it was swell hearing the laughter 
in the evening. It sort of mingled right 
in with the river noises and the sounds 
in the trees and everything—and it was 
all like music. “You will come, won’t 
you, Paul? You promise me. And we'll 
really paint the town red, like you said.” 

“You bet, Mary, I'll see you.” 

Well, I got to New York once and 
I saw her. I guess there was never 
anything I wanted to see more than 
Marty strutting her stuff. It wasn’t that 
I hadn’t seen her, like all the other 
guys that wanted to see her. We went 
together when we were kids. We went 
steady, like I told you. But I wanted 
to see her when she was a big success. 
I wanted to see her go over with a 
bang with the people and make a hit. 
I wanted to see her give the guys a 
thrill. Is that a crazy way to feel? 
Maybe it is. I suppose some guys would 
be jealous more if they were in my 
shoes. I don’t know. 

But see, I knew how much that meant 
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to her. Like when we walked into the 
Sweet Shop, it wasn’t a success unless 
everybody turned around and said, 
“There comes Mary.” You know what 
I mean. She liked the entrance. She 
liked them to look her over and say, 
“Boy, there’s something.” She liked this 
admiration. 

Well, I got to New York, but it 
was a long time after we walked by 
the river. Two weeks after Mary left, 
the mines closed. They were closed five 
months. By the time they opened again, 
I had enough debts to make Rockefeller 
worry about next month’s rent. It was 
a year before I got them all paid up. 
And the next year Mary was married 
to this Benny Morris. Yep, that’s right, 
the gangster, the one that got his belly 
full of lead in that Fifth avenue 
holdup. I read all about it in the papers, 
about how Mary made good—and it 
didn’t take her long to get to the top, 
either—and the marriage and then 
about the shooting. 

I met this Benny Morris. They came 
into town in a Packard that knocked 
everybody's eyes out. There sure was 
a lot of excitement in the town that 
day. Mary was dressed like a million 
dollars, all covered with jewels and 
stuff. And all the neighbors and the 
kids kept streaming into the Kosloski 
house all day on one excuse or another, 
like it was a candy store or something. 
Mary and this Mr. Morris just stayed 
a few hours in the town because they 
were on their way to Chicago, where 
Maty was going to play. 

And even if she was dressed like a 
million and everything, she was just 
the same with me. She came right up 
and kissed me and I felt sort of em- 
barrassed. It was a long time since I 
kissed her and she was dressed so nice 
I was afraid I might hurt her clothes 


some way and then her husband was 
standing there. I didn’t know what to 
Say. 
After she kissed me, she said to this 
Mr. Morris, ‘And this is a very old 
and dear friend, Benny.” 

He shook my hand and nodded 
friendly like. To tell the truth, he didn’t 
seem like a bad guy at all. He was a 
nervous type, always putting his hands 
in his pockets and jerking them out, 
and his eyes were sharp and there was 
a tight look about his mouth. But he 
was real friendly. I don’t know whether 
she loved him or not. He was little, 
sawed off sort of, but when you caught 
him unawares, there was a nice clear 
look about his eyes. She always said 
eyes were important. And little as he 
was, he acted as though he could take 
care of her, no matter what came up. 
I guess she liked that. And I know 
one thing, if he was her man, she was 
for him. All the way. And I know 
Benny was plenty in love with her. He 
looked at her like a dying duck all 
the time. He may have been tough with 
the guys in the rackets but he was duck 
soup for her. And he treated her swell, 
she told me. He bought her all kinds 
of jewelry and took her to the best 
eating places. He bought her a mink 
coat and they cost plenty. He liked to 
parade her, she said. 

They both asked me to come to New 
York and they said they’d show me the 
town from A to Z. 

But it was only a couple of months 
later that he got killed. It was big stuff 
in the papers and it was big talk in 
the town. You know, seeing her pic- 
ture in the paper so much you had her 
on your mind. I never seen her picture 
yet but what I didn’t think of all the 
good times we had together and how 
she was such a swell girl to me. And 
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knowing Mary, I imagine she must have 
taken Benny’s death pretty tough. There 
must have been something there, even 
if he was a little guy. 

So when he died that sort of changed 
my plans for going to New York and 
then the mines closed down again and 
it was three years before I got there. 
She didn’t even know I was there. I 
didn’t let her know I was coming and 
I didn’t call her. I don’t know—some- 
how I just figured there wasn’t much 
use. I just went to the theatre. 

Outside the theatre, there were all 
these big signs showing her big as life, 
with a big smile for everybody. I got 
a seat about the middle. When I think 
back to it, when I look back on it now, 
I don’t know why I didn’t make myself 
known. I never have just exactly figured 
it out. I’ve always wondered a little 
about what maybe would have hap- 
pened if I had let her know I was in 
New York. But that’s not important 
at all. 

What I started to tell you about 
was the show that night and let me 
tell you that Mary—Bea Barclay, that 
is—she was the whole show. That show 
wouldn’t have amounted to a row of 
pins without her. A couple of other 
girls put on their strip act but they 
were amateurs and they didn’t have 
anything to show, compared to Mary. 
Nobody seemed to care much what they 
did. Some young guy came out to the 
corner of the stage and sang a couple 
popular numbers. I thought he didn’t 
do so bad but nobody even bothered 
to clap when he was through. A tap 
dancer worked like hell and she seemed 
pretty good to me, too, although I don’t 
put myself up as any judge. But she 
only got a little bit of applause. The 
chorus girls put on a lot of big fancy 
scenes but the crowd seemed bored 
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with that and even the girls were laugh- 
ing and they were out of step. 

Then the curtain parted at the mid- 
dle of the stage and Bea Barclay 
stepped out and everybody sat up 
straight. She was really something, the 
minute she stepped on the stage. She 
was what they had been waiting for 
all this time. And they started to clap 
and she smiled big at them and winked. 
She smiled the same way she used to 
smile at me. That put them right on 
the edge of their chairs and I seen some 
of the guys in the crowd punching each 
other and nodding toward the stage. 

The orchestra started to play “You 
Great Big Beautiful Doll” and Bea 
Barclay started prancing across the 
stage and she was terrific. She was big- 
ger and everything but just as terrific 
as ever. She had them goggle-eyed tak- 
ing off her straps one by one until she 
didn’t have nothing left on except the 
G-string, as they call it. Well, that was 
something to see, something really 
beautiful. I guess them guys never seen 
anything as beautiful as that in all their 
lives. And boy, how they clapped for 
her to come back and show them again. 
I don’t blame them. You only get to 
see something like that once in your 
life. Girls like Mary don’t come along 
all the time. 

I know I’m sure happy I got to see 
her that once and see what a success 
she was. And I was glad I just got 
my ticket and sat in the middle and 
didn’t go to see her because only a 
couple of weeks after that I picked up 
the paper and read where she was mar- 
ried to Ricky Wells, the big night club 
man in New York. 

He was altogether different than 
Benny Morris. Handsome and big, 
really some handsome guy. And lots of 
dough besides. I never met Ricky but 
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I figured he was the same as Benny 
with her—like a dying duck. I'd be 
willing to bet on it. And she was for 
him. All you need to do is read the 
papers to see that. 

They were going home from a club 
and she was covered with jewels and 
wearing a mink coat—the papers tell 
you that—and when those mugs tried 
to bean Ricky in that holdup and 
gtabbed at her, she rushed at them, 
fighting like hell. She tried to help 
Ricky.’ And one of those lousy mugs 
hit her with the blackjack. That’s the 
way I see it. The papers didn’t seem 
to play this up much. They were too 
busy telling how much her jewels were 
worth, with this guy Ricky naming the 
price. I think that was sort of missing 
the big stuff. I don’t know why they 


had to overlook that—how she was in 
there for Ricky. 
So she was for you, Mary was. 
And like the papers say, it was a 


funny end. You got champagne and 
bright lights and big crowds, like the 
papers say, and everybody looking at 
her and saying, “Boy, ain’t she a pip. 
I'd sure like to take her out.” Well, I 
took her out plenty. We went steady 
when we were kids, like I told you. I 
know it’s hard to believe maybe but 
Mary and me were in love. And there 
never was a girl like Mary. But, as I 
was saying, it’s a funny ending—you 
got bright lights and laughing and 
champagne and then you got a dark 
street and nobody around and no lights 
and bang, it’s all over. Funny, huh? 

In the third house from the corner, 
second row, Mr. Kosloski sat in the 
corner, eyes blinking, listening, silent. 
Two of his smaller children played 
around him cautiously, wondering 
whether it was right to play when there 
was so much strangeness in the house, 
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and not wanting to quit. He didn’t kick 
the toy away from his foot. He simply 
stared at it without expression. 

Three neighbor women sat beside 
Mrs. Kosloski at the dining room ta- 
ble, patting her shoulders. Her face was 
red and tears flowed in tiny rivulets 
down her creased cheeks. She rocked 
back and forth on her chair, repeating 
“My Mary was good girl. Every week 
the money comes. What we do without 
it when mines are shut? What we do 
without it then, I ask? We starve. We 
starve many times without my Mary's 
money.” 

The children had taken their toy 
truck from beside their father’s feet and 
now they gave it another shove and it 
went zooming across the worn carpet. 
It went very fast and seemed very sure 
of itself, of its ultimate destination. 
Then it struck the wall and overturned. 
The children had tired of it. They left 
the bright red toy on the floor beside 
the wall and forgot it. 

Once, when she was ten years old, 
Mary Kosloski stood by that wall and 
cried because she was hungry and told 
herself that she would get out of the 
town some day and wouldn't be hungry 
then. She quit crying, then, and felt 
her breasts, growing strong, large. She 
sighed in relief, for she had been wor- 
rying, and then she pressed her hands 
over them tenderly and stared at them, 
through her thin ragged dress, with an 
expression of strange wonderment and 
simple pride. 

Yep, that’s the house, pal. That's 
where she was born. Lots of activity 
there tonight. They're expecting the 
body to arrive any time now and they 
figure Mrs. Kosloski is going to col- 
lapse. She’s taken it hard. 

She was awful young to die, Mary 
was. Only thirty. Lots of good years 
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ahead. But . . . well, maybe she didn’t 
last long but she sure gave them their 
money's worth while she was around. 
They couldn’t find them any more beau- 
tiful than Mary. You know what I 
mean? You don’t see that kind more 
than once. I’m just a guy in the mines. 
I don’t amount to nothing. I mean, I 
ain't anything and I never will be, but 
I feel sort of proud that she loved me 
once. You understand that? She got to 
be a big person in the world, being 
in the papers all the time and going 
around to the big night clubs. But once 
she loved me. Once she wanted me to 
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kiss her—and that’s something. 

I’m wishing she could have come 
back different. The way I’ve been think- 
ing tonight, I could take her up to the 
“Greasy Spoon’’ maybe and get her 
a couple of hamburgs and maybe it 
would be the same like those nights we 
walked by the river. 

No, that’s crazy. It couldn’t be like 
that. But it’s no skin off anybody's nose 
thinking it, is it? What's that song 
that was such a big hit a little while 
back—"I Guess Ill Have to Dream the 
Rest?”’ Well, it’s something like that. 
You know what I mean? 


Tidewater Lowlands 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


We of this land, the lowland of the tide, 
Have learned the give and take of elements. 
We have watched water gain on every side, 
Creeping its quiet inch by inch, intense, 

And sure of purpose, neighboring but to hide. 


We watch silt-laden virtue spreading out 
Its rich alluvial burden on the shore, 

Lest upland leaf and scale of mountain trout 
Be carried off and lost on ocean’s floor, 

And land grow poor as a river roustabout. 


Having for current the pull of the variable moon, 
Our brackish waters, though they dry at their source, 
Would ebb and flow with the roll of a magic rune, 

For they are fed by the pressure of ocean’s force, 
Rather than cup of lake or fountain-spoon. 


The nibbling ocean swallows each wave-borne grain; 
The foraging river steals what is never returned; 
Only our drowned river valleys can maintain 

A fertile balance, known, yet scarce discerned, 
Measuring gain with loss and loss with gain. 


Arbor Umbrageous 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


While the drowned sailor drank in the quag, 
Rowing into dark caves, 

Drawn into the great bower; 

Under the city’s architraves 

Diapered in orange fog 

Rode the life on soft waves 

And procreant motions, out of the bog. 


Out of the tartar of rotting flowers 
The sluggish oil of light distilled. 
Out of the deep collapsed bowers 
Slowly the liquor of honey spilled. 


Now the three-weeks’ baby waking 

With a half-smile from the death 
Tremendous of her preéxistence, 
Surrenders from black embers aching, 
Wrestles with the incense of her breath. 
Orphaned of the warm void prepense 
She struggles to meet us with her smile 


Her legs writhe, toes curl, 

Lips frown, eyes whirl, 

And her fists are butting lambs against the tree. 
All of her body wrestling to be born, 

And out of blunt form rises, fights to be. 


Smile is light. Such is she, 
Green corn new from immensity, 
Flitters to reach our face, 
Wants us, wants prodigiously. 


She asked of no one which were better assisted, 
Light without shadow, or shadow without light. 
Shadow would be hers to keep who knew, 
If only she might come in from the night. 


Eternal night, eternal day to choose, 
Starless marsh of midnight or the lidless yellow noon, 
World of weight and sweet heaviness or the levitating blaze, 


Stable miasmatic drone or static steel hum, 
Dark ache or bright pain, 

Blood or sight; 

Unfairly mad, self-driven to such choice, 
Man the slavish engineer—reckons. 


She asks of no one which were better played, 
Dark organ of music or the fife of sight. 

Both. She will have both. Blend most rare. 
And her hair is red she does not know or care. 


Slowly while the drowned and wise 
Sailor drank at the flooded brim, 

She with the low light in her eyes 
Passed him where the banks were dim. 


Diapered in evening mist 

Under the city’s architraves, 

Bracelet of wrinkles on her wrist, 

She came on soft, on procreant waves. 


The Rain and the Palm Tree 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


Always the leafy rush 

of rain, ere he woke, 
touched the self inside him, 
the sealed one, and spoke 


of woods mist and the fall 
of water on brown leaf 

in autumnal chorale 

too quiet for grief. 


The self inside him smelled 
sodden earth and bark 

and knew a house to find 
when the woods grew too dark. 


Then, on further waking 
he knew it for the whirring 
of palms in glassy wind, 
in bronzen daylight stirring. 


Notes for a Portrait 


COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


Each morning is he combed and curled 
And carefully he selects his tie 

And plots a course to steer him by 

As he puts out to save the world. 


His suit is witness to his worth 

The pliant wool is tailored, trim 

And no one needs to lecture him 
What meekness will inherit the earth. 


For personages he has a tone 
Self-effacing, half a purr 

But treats all others as if they were 
About to ask him for a loan. 


He is a Liberal, let that be clear 
And labors long and without rest-— 
But he can serve his causes best 
On thirty thousand, say, a year. 


New Orleans at Night 


ALICE MOSER 


Profiles of cities do not move the sky, 

Yet raucous, stately, brooding faces 

Can stir the pulses of the passers-by, 
Whether a planned and perfect city long ago 
Impelled to farflung deeds her hero-sons 
I only know through legend, 

But my town; whose silhouette is pocked, 
Whose impudent features rise 

To mock the lovely contour of the skies, 
Rouses me like a lover at night 

With old desires and no impulse to go. 
The intimate stars of the south 

Blend with her many-colored jewels 

And her traffic-husky voice 

Covers disaster like a Lorelei’s. 


Quit for the Next 


DAN BRENNAN 


HAT evening if you had been 
in the formation broken up 
over the North Sea, with a 
two thousand foot mist over the water 
right down to the waves, or if you 
had been Al Dawes yourself, with the 
sky full of Messerschmidts and the sun- 
light dying in the west, you would 
have heard yourself cursing the Mes- 
serschmidt lined up in your sight when 
you pressed the firing button and your 
tracer marked the end of your ammo, 
the Messerschmidt already smoking 
with one engine stopped, and frag- 
ments coming off the port aileron. 

Then you would have cursed some 
more, feeling yourself begin to sweat 
while three Messerschmidts behind you 
charged in astern, queuing up, sud- 
denly the backs of your legs tight, the 
radiator temperature mounting and the 
white tracer from behind seeming, in 
its graceful arc, almost to follow the 
curve of the width of your wing. 

Again Al cursed meaningless and flat- 
voiced, flopped up the starboard wing 
and tried to turn into the attack, his 
throat filling with hot, salty liquid, the 
tracers still following from behind, 
coming closer as he dived. 

When it happened it came as 
abruptly as a thunder clap. The Mes- 
serschmidt fifty yards behind, directly 
astern, firing long unbroken bursts. 

Al kicked left rudder and right stick 
at the same moment. He must have 
left his R.T. on. Later someone said 
he was cursing steadily and unemphatic 
when the Messerschmidt closed the 
range, and Al tried to side slip away 


to the left. Then he felt his rudder 
control go completely as the Messer- 
schmidt shortened the range too much 
and for an instant the two aircraft 
joined in momentary utter suspension 
as the rudder and propeller became in- 
extricable. Messerschmidt and Spitfire 
locked for a moment and then it was 
over. The Spitfire spinning straight 
down and the Messerschmidt falling 
in a controlled glide. Al, pushing back 
the cockpit hood, and the Spitfire smok- 
ing, falling, diving, then one tattered 
wing falling off. 

High above, John saw the Spitfire 
falling. No call of ‘““Mayday! . . . May- 
day ...I am bailing out... .” Already 
the western sky was moving toward 
night. John thinking, ‘Maybe his R.T. 
packed up. Or he had to get out in a 
hurry.” He noted the approximate posi- 
tion. Even now the air was filled with 
dusk. 

‘.. . Why the hell doesn’t he bale 
out? Al! Al! Jump!” The Spitfire still 
falling, an unsignificant dot against the 
lower mist. John watched it, flying on 
among the vicious, individual, diving, 
climbing aeroplanes. 

There, John thought watching... 
there he goes. . . . The smoke from 
the Spitfire ribboned across the sky. 
A minute speck fell ahead of it without 
apparent motion. John drew in breath, 
held it. Then slowly, as in a dream, 
far, far below, a parachute opened; 
a small speck swung below the white 
bloom, falling slowly into the mist. 
John exhaled. Down there the sun was 
gone. Al floated through the soundless 
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mist, toward the dark ocean; below all 
was a void, unknown, inimical, waiting, 
quiet as sleep. 

“Damn!” Al thought. I hope this 
dinghy works. He slapped the square 
bundle strapped against his back side. 
Depthless and tranquil the mist sub- 
merged him. He waited, settling slowly, 
thinking of water, the dinghy, the hour. 
It was late. A night adrift in the North 
Sea. Hell! 

He struck the water and he did not 
even see it. His legs buckled and he 
felt himself cold all over. It was only 
then he knew he was wet and under 
water. When he rose to the top, the 
dusk was thick. He could see only a 
few hundred yards across the rough 
water, and he struggled free from the 
parachute harness and fought with the 
dinghy pack. When it opened he in- 
flated it with the small bottle of com- 
pressed air. But when he lay on it, 
feeling shock for the first time, the 
dinghy was steadily filling with water. 
Weakly, he flapped one hand into the 
water in the dinghy. Once. Twice. It 
was no use. More water seemed to fill 
the dinghy without any apparent move- 
ment from sea to dinghy. Al lay on 
his back, flapping one hand against 
the water in the dinghy. None appeared 
to empty. 

When it was dark he did not re- 
member any change. Only now that he 
could not see. Somewhere he heard a 
whistle; then, as if suspended in mid- 
air, he saw a light. He tried to discern 
the shape of the light as it vanished. 
Then again, somewhere behind him, 
the whistle trilled shrilly, two cold thin 
blasts across the still cold dark; lying 
in the icy wet-dark silence, filled with 
the sound of the sea, he wondered what 
it was. Then he sat up in the dinghy. 
“What ever it is, it’s around here,” he 


said aloud to himself, roving his gaze 
against the impenetrable dark. 

Then across the water the solitary 
dot of light appeared to search for 
him in the dark. “Hello!” Al shouted. 
“Where are you?” His voice seemed 
to echo against the chill-steel spray. 

The dot of light vanished. While 
he knelt in the dinghy, he baled water 
furiously with both hands. Then he 
lay back, turning his head to one side, 
facing the direction from which the 
light had shown. It was now eight 
o'clock on an evening in October. He 
lay, listening and peering across the 
dark water, for three hours. Twice the 
whistle trilled, meaningless, lost, silly; 
high overhead, above the mist, aero- 
planes passed and died away. Again 
the whistle trilled. 

He fell asleep carefully, as if he 
did not intend to sleep, yet knew he 
must, so that when the hand touched 
him the feeling of being carried, 
suspended, meant nothing to him. Only 
a dream. For he knew he was both 
awake and asleep. It couldn’t be any- 
thing else. He knew he hadn’t intended 
to sleep, but now in the dark there 
were voices. The hands ceased touching 
his back, and he woke completely. 

It was still dark and there was the 
sound of the sea all around the dinghy 
in which he lay; the dinghy climbed 
the crest of a wave, dropped down 
the opposite side. He sat up. Opposite, 
on the floor of the dinghy, lay a young 
man. Another young man sat beside 
him, looking down. Behind the seated 
young man three more young men 
crouched, huddled. The young man on 
the dinghy floor was covered with Irv- 
ing flying jackets, his face white, the 
top of his head covered with white 
wool flying sweaters. No one spoke, nor 
looked at Al. 
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High overhead the night flight of 
bombers passed on and on across the 
sky, sound fading. Then the wind be- 
gan to blow, biting the tops off the 
waves, thinning the icy water to spray. 
The dinghy lay for an instant in a 
trough between two waves, then 
scooted upward atop a wave. The men 
grasped the side of the dinghy. Caught 
off balance, Al seized the ankle of the 
prone young man. 

Atop the wave the young men seated 
behind the prone young man clutched 
at his shoulders and held him down to 
keep him from being thrown out. But 
the prone young man did not move, 
lay motionless, his face a death mask. 
The dinghy filled with water, sliding 
down the opposite side of the wave, 
and in between the next two waves, 
they released the prone young man. He 
groaned and muttered. Al looked at 
him. The others baled water furiously 
with their bare hands. Stupified, Al did 
not move. When the water was baled, 
he felt badly. 

When the moon appeared through 
a rift in the clouds, Al saw the three 
shapes in battle dress, seated like rigid, 
wooden idols behind the prone young 
man. One was a pilot officer—the one 
in the center. In random glints, moon- 
light caught the metal flight sergeant 
crowns on sleeves of the two young 
men seated alongside the pilot officer. 
Across the sea, night stretched immeas- 
urably, the sea a prairie of moonlit 
waves. 

“I lost the Very pistol,” said one 
Flight Sergeant, addressing the Officer 
in a miserable voice. The dinghy rocked. 
The officer did not say anything. After 
a time he looked up at the stars. 

“Any idea where we are?” Al asked. 
The officer shook his head. Clouds cov- 
ered the moon again. 
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“Thanks a lot for fishing me out,” 
said Al. Still the officer did not say 
anything. Only nodded his head as if 
he were sleepy and was attempting to 
stay awake. ‘Damn dinghy was about 
ready to pack up.” The two sergeants 
and the officer looked at Al. No one 
could say what they were thinking. 
Nobody spoke. 

Suddenly, far away, heavy as thun- 
der, gunfire rumbled across the dark. 
Then the wind began to die and the 
waves subside. The prone young man 
still did not stir. After a few minutes 
the wind began to rise again, and Al 
saw the prone young man move, stirring 
faintly under the piled Irving jackets; 
he mumbled, “Alice ... Alice...” and 
he groaned and stirred a little more. 

Al watched the officer bend over the 
young man. “Now, Harry . . . Harry,” 
his voice quiet and gentle. ‘“Every- 
thing’s going to be all right . . . Harry.” 
The officer stooped, his face close to the 
prone young man. 

“Hell,” said one of the sergeants to 
the officer. “He'll never make it. 
6... 

The officer turned his head, his glare 
hard. “Shut up, you... .” He'll—” 

The prone young man groaned. The 
officer’s voice ceased. He brought his 
face down closer to the prone young 
man’s face. He studied it. Then he sat 
up. Al and the three of them huddled 
forward against the wind driven spray. 

“Alice... Alice . . .” the prone 
young man mumbled. No one looked 
at him. “Alice . . .” the forlorn voice 
died in the wind. 

The dinghy rolled and tossed from 
wave to wave. The group huddled si- 
lently. Again a reappearing moon te- 
vealed only the rough, dark water, 
distant, unceasing. Somewhere invisible, 
beyond the mist, coastal guns were fir- 
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ing; overhead, more invisible, aero- 
planes passed and died away. Al and 
the two sergeants and the officer looked 
up, their faces gaunt, almost abject, yet 
with a queer, transfigured ferocity. 

“Lucky blighters,”” said one sergeant. 
“Wonder what the target is? Hope they 
prang hell out of it.” 

“Rotten swine!” said the other ser- 
geant, gazing at the prone young man, 
then looking eastward. 

“Save your breath, Cox,” the officer 
said, looking up. “We can’t be very 
far from shore. They'll find us tomor- 
row.” He continued gazing upward, 
waiting for a rift in the clouds. 

“No chance of getting a fix off any 
stars tonight,” Cox, the sergeant said. 
Again the sound of the sea, like a vast 
silence, enveloped them, while they 
rocked punily beneath the sky. 

‘How long have you been out?” Al 
asked. 

“Two days.” His voice ceased. Again 
the sea calmed. A fine, even spray blew 
across the air; the clouds parted; moon- 
light glinted on the spray until it re- 
sembled sparks of ice. Again the wind 
blew. “Alice. . . Alice . . .” the prone 
young man began to mumble again. 

“What's the matter with him?” Al 
asked. 

Without raising his head slanted 
against the sparks of ice blowing in 
the chill black wind, the officer yelled 
hoarsely: ““Chest—’’ gulping breathless 
against the wind . . . ‘Shot in chest 
. . . Bremen . . . Navigator—Bomb- 
aimer—wireless op. . . . copped it.” 

Suddenly one sergeant tapped the of- 
ficer on the shoulder and raising his 
arm pointed toward something invisi- 
ble in the darkness. His head slanted 
toward the officer, the sergeant shouted. 
The officer shook his head. Above the 
raging wind he could not hear. Again 
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the sergeant pointed. The others turned 
their heads and squinted. Al could not 
see anything. “A light!” the sergeant 
shouted, now cupping his hands to his 
mouth. “What the hell is a light doing 
out here?” 

But Al did not see anything. Only 
impenetrable darkness. Nor did the of- 
ficer. Again the clouds left the sea 
moonless. The dinghy mounted the 
crest of another wave. The officer did 
not speak. But as the dinghy slid down 
the wave the sergeant shouted again, 
pointing. “There it is! See it! See it! 
Over there!” his voice almost a high, 
thin scream. He waved his arm wildly. 
But ahead a dark wave rose. Nobody 
spoke. Whatever the sergeant had seen 
was obliterated. They huddled again 
and waited silently. 

The sea and the sky enclosed them 
after a while in a windless silence, as 
tranquil, lost and empty as the face of 
the moon. Upon the sea the dinghy 
rested almost motionless. The sky over- 
arched quiet and dark. 

“Blast!” the officer cursed. Al looked 
at him. The sound of a voice seemed 
strange. Then Al realised it was only 
the vast stillness that made it sound 
strange. “We'll not hear without a 
wind,” the officer said. 

Al looked around. The silence was 
frightening. More so than the rush and 
roar of sea and wind. 

“Hey!” one sergeant said suddenly. 
“Hey! Blimey! Look!’ The sergeant 
leaned over the side of the dinghy 
and reached for something in the water, 
and then threw it into the dinghy. 
“Now isn’t that nice!” The men 
crouched forward, looking at the 
cracked and bullet-torn life-preserver 
on the floor of the dinghy. “Alice...” 
the prone young man wailed again . . . 
“Alice . . .” his voice faded. 
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“What ship is it off?” Al asked. He 
examined the life-preserver; holding it 
up close to his face. “Some old mail 
boat, huh? The—” 

“No,” the officer said. “Trawler.” 

How does he know? Al wondered. 
He flung the preserver back into the 
sea. Half of the ship’s name was still 
inscribed on the preserver, the rest had 
been shot away. The dinghy moved a 
little from side to side upon the calm 
sea. Darkness, the cold, hushed air was 
a silence almost substantial. The prone 
young man gurgled indistinguishably 
about Alice. 

Suddenly the officer stood up and 
peered forward. ‘What's that?” he 
said, pointing. The men rose to their 
knees, starting blindly across the water. 

“Over there!” the officer cried. “See!” 
He pointed again. Al could see nothing. 

Then it appeared, loomed, its slightly 
jagged crest of funnel and wireless 
mast; a ship. Standing, the officer blew 
the whistle attached to the collar of his 
battledress. Three short, even blasts that 
left only a following isolated silence 
in which there was no answer. Then, 
in silhouette, the lines of the ship re- 
solved, slowly as a photo negative in 
developing solution, bow, stern, and 
gunwhale. A silence hung on the air, 
as if emanating from the ship, which 
appeared motionless, seen in stark relief 
against a lighting sky. 

Then the dinghy was alongside the 
ship. Something rough and coarse 
touched Al’s hand; his hand shaped to 
it; a rope, and he grasped it. 

“Go on,” the officer said. Al climbed 
up the side of the trawler..The prone 
young man began to cry and moan. The 
two sergeants lifted him over their 
head, passing him up to Al. He was 
light. Al laid him down on the «deck. 
The others climbed aboard, bringing 
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the Irving jackets, the flying sweaters. 
They covered the wounded man, then 
stood looking about, their faces sober 
and relieved. 

“Hello!” the officer yelled. There 
was no answer. Only the water slap- 
ping steadily against the side of the 
trawler. “Cox?” the officer said. The 
sergeant moved over close to the officer. 
“What do you make of it?” 

“I don’t know,” the sergeant stared 
about, his eyes wide. 

“Come along,” the officer addressed 
Al. “We'll look around.” 

They went on toward the cabin. The 
others remained behind, kneeling above 
the wounded man. Wan and cold, light 
was appearing, a thin streak in the east- 
ern sky. “Hello. What’s this! I say!” 
The officer and Al halted. 

The door of the cabin was partly 
bashed in, punctured at random with 
bullet holes. Al kicked the door aside 
and looked in. The room was filled 
with a gray, pallid light, the color 
of water. Upon the floor, among broken 
and overturned tables and chairs, 
among a scattered litter of torn news- 
paper and tattered books, amid a cir- 
cular red stain that had not long ceased 
to widen, sprawled upon their backs 
and faces, were six bodies, three in 
fishermen’s rubber mackintoshes, three 
in greyish soft leather Luftwaffe flying 
suits; two Luger pistols beside the 
bodies. Upon the floor, beside one 
fisherman’s head, lay the smashed, tan- 
gled mass of a broken wireless and 
telegraph key. The officer and Al 
looked at each other, both thinking 
the same thing: killed in a struggle over 
the wireless, probably after they had 
rescued the Germans from the sea. The 
officer turned and went out, Al follow- 
in 


Already daylight was more than a 
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rumor. “Cox,” the officer called. ‘‘Have 
a look astern. See if there’s anything 
to eat.” The sergeant went toward the 
rear of the trawler. 

Al and the officer returned to the 
group huddled quietly about the 
wounded man. A wind was rising, only 
slight, but the trawler began to roll a 
little. The sergeant returned with a tin 
of sodden crackers. 

“There’s nothing else,” he said. 

“Right,” the officer said, and passed 
the crackers around. The wounded man 
opened his eyes. The officer gave him 
a cracker to suck on. He smiled faintly, 
child-like, and nibbled at the cracker. 
The faint streak of light on the eastern 
horizon widened slowly, drawing the 
pallid grey light out of the air; the 
trawler began to roll steadily. The sun 
appeared; the men looked at each other 
and smiled. Then it was day and Al 
and the officer rose and swept the sea 
with their gazes. After two hours a 
dot appeared on the horizon. ‘‘Every- 
body get up and wave when I tell you,” 
the officer said. “Now,” he said after 
a time. 

The two sergeants rose. The officer 
showed them the dot on the horizon 
which became larger at regular inter- 
vals. Everybody began to wave furi- 
ously, jumping up and down. Somebody 
laughed and shouted. Presently the dot 
materialized—a launch! “Air Sea Res- 
cue, God bless ’em!”’ said one sergeant, 
dancing up and down. The wounded 
man’s eyes were closed again, the sod- 
den biscuit lay half eaten in one out- 
stretched slack hand. A man in the 
bow of the launch waved. Al could 
see him smiling. Then the launch was 
alongside. 

“How did you find us?” Al yelled 
down to the man in the bow of the 
launch. 


“Got a fix on you yesterday.” He 
flung up a coiled rope. Al caught it 
and pulled. 

“Can you give us a stretcher?” the 
officer asked. “We've got a wounded 
man. 

One sergeant laughed. 

“Make it about six coffins too.” Then 
the sergeant bent over the wounded 
man. For a long moment the sergeant 
did not move. The others looked at him. 
Below their gaze the wounded man’s 
face lay hushed and smooth, the eyes 
closed, a faint rumor of a kind of 
patient smile curling the corners of his 
lips. After another long moment the 
officer knelt down in an attitude of 
prayer. Al did not move, looking at 
the smile on the dead youth’s lips. 
Maybe he thought he saw for an in- 
stant how ridiculous we are, seen or 
felt just before the end, that he had 
suddenly gained an advantage over all 
of us, and been amused by it, Al 
thought, trying to resist the impulse 
to stare at the smile, trying too to rea- 
son or feel suddenly if it were all either 
ridiculous, tragic, amusing, or foolish, 
yet knowing he could not say, knowing 
only he could never know, thinking, 
a winning argument about man never 
proved the truth of anything conclu- 
sively about man... . 

After that experience, Al was two 
days in the hospital, two days in which 
he watched every movement anybody 
made, all his own motions, while be- 
hind his eyes that focused to little dots 
on every sound, word, motion and ex- 
pression of himself and those around 
him, he considered his own life, what 
it had been, and what it could be; and 
it had been, he thought, a monstrous 
yet unconscious effort to force, to shape 
the world to respond to him according 
to the values of his environment which 
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had shaped his interests, his ambitions, 


his pursuit of material security, as he 
now thought of his life. For he had 
believed, in Canada, that it was vitally 
important to be “Somebody,” as the 
saying goes, important to have prestige, 
a big house, what the world called a 
respectable reputation, money, power 
and social position, but he saw now 
that, commonplace as the understand- 
ing was, those values lead only to preju- 
dices, that any set of values leads only 
to intolerance, and pretense, bitterness, 
lust, hate, and revenge; that any firm 
belief, assured and fortified by either 
reason or feeling, about any way of 
life, leads only to self-satisfaction for 
those who believe in it; but is there 
no other course save self-abnegation ? 
he wondered; but even in that plan, 
he felt, lay as much egotistical, blind, 
self-satisfaction as in any other way of 
life. So it’s all negation, he thought, 
it’s all that or a firm belief in a life 
of responding to one’s self or having 
others respond to you. On the train 
returning to the squadron, he thought 
he had, for an instant, the truth about 
the side on which he fought and the 
side which he fought against; one had 
forsaken the pretense of what they 
termed the courtesy of one man’s not 
directly telling another man, “I am bet- 
ter than you,” while the other side still 
existed in a state of pretense. But what 
the former had not allowed for, Al felt, 
was the right of pretense, the right of 
every man to exercise illusion, lies, 
sentimentality, the commercial use of 
the values of prestige, power, and 
money that all average people would 
always idolize in a world eternally an 
equilibrium of chaos.- 

So in a way I’ve already lived my 
life, Al thought, while the London 
suburbs became Hertfordshire’s green 
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hills. Well anyway, he told himself, 
when I do go, there will be nothing 
left to cry over. I’ve seen love, hate, 
fear, death, delusion. God, have I seen 
delusion. Look at him, he said to him- 
self of himself. Just look at him. Isn’t 
he the pretty one though? And he put 
away the thought of death by admit- 
ting its presence in his mind, by recit- 
ing half-mockingly to himself: “By my 
troth, I care not; a man can die but 
once; we owe God a death and let it 
go which way it will, he that dies this 
year is quit for the next.” . . . 

When he arrived at the aerodrome 
late that afternoon, he changed clothes 
and went down to Flights to report to 
Wing Commander Debenham. He was 
going to ask for a ground job. Fear of 
dying was again upon him. Not even 
bravado recitations took it away. 

When he knocked at Debenham’s 
door he was surprised to hear Deben- 
ham call out in a heartily jovial tone, 
“Come in! Come in!” Al opened the 
door. Behind the desk, across the room, 
Debenham sat smiling. 

“I heard you were back.” Then 
Debenham was standing behind his 
desk, smiling, his hand out-thrust. 
“Damned good show, old man. 
Damned good.” 

Al closed the door and walked over 
to the desk. Debenham’s hand pumped 
Al’s hand furiously, Debenham’s teeth 
glinted in a hard, bright smile. 

Al stood in front of the desk. Deben- 
ham sat down. “I’ve some good news 
for you.” He did not look up at Al. 
Al waited while Debenham appeared 
to busy himself among the papers on 
his desk. “I’m being sent to Group,” 
Debenham announced. So what? Al 
thought, so what am I supposed to do 
about it? You can go to Berlin for all 
I care. 
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“How would you like to be Wing 
C. O. here?”” Debenham said suddenly, 
looking up. 

“I, uh—I?” 

“Well, whether you want to be or 
not, you are.”” Debenham grinned. 

“But I don’t want it,” Al said in a 
panic. But isn’t this what I always 
dreamed of? Now I'm a bigshot. But 
it’s a fraud. I'd be a fraud in the job. 
But how can I explain it. Tell him 
what I thought on the train today? But 
what did I think? How did it go? 

“I—uh—” Al began. 

Debenham smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘I know how you feel. Felt 
the same way once myself.” He paused. 
“Look, I know you've had a shaky time 
lately, but when they asked for some- 
body I knew you were the only man—.” 

Oh, my God, Al thought, the abyss 
deepens. He doesn’t understand. He 
thinks I’m gratefully embarrassed over 
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his recommendation. 

Debenham rose. ‘If there’s anything 
you want to know? I’m leaving tomor- 
row. Oh, by the way, suppose you heard 
the bad news. Barrett’s gone. Yester- 
day. Really bad luck. Craven said he 
was on fire.” 

For an instant Al wished the world 
were a region nothing ever reached, 
no war, no desire, a world of utter si- 
lence in which lifeless people moved, 
talked, ate and slept in a perpetual 
trance. 

Then he stared at Debenham, at the 
office, the room, while he felt his skele- 
ton and flesh groan silently. Somebody 
has to be C. O., I suppose, he decided 
wearily. Anyway, it sure as hell looks 
that way. Beyond the room he heard 
the blasting roar of Spitfire engines 
being warmed up for twilight “readi- 
ness.” He saluted and went out 
quickly. 


The Fawn, Spring 


OrRIAN DEPLEDGE 


Like a fawn with the sun upon its shoulders 
Wading in emerald and columbine, 

Hooves touching streams and boulders, 

Comes spring pulling a topaz-tinted vine 
Across the meadows and the morning skies; 
Upon her flank is the rooted stain of fields, 
And myriad summers are captured in her eyes, 
Besides the bright hues that the autumn yields. 
Instant and beautiful, she wends her way, 
Brings the moon-moths to the almond trees, 
Flings a long blue light across the day, 

Starts the quest of experimental bees. 
Standing awhile upon a western hill, 

The fawn is winter-dreaming, shadow-still. 


The 


Gift 


FREDRICK BRANTLEY 


OHN REEVES came out of the 
small cafe, the screen door twang- 
ing behind him. He clutched at 

the brim of his wide black hat in mo- 
mentary terror, for there at the end 
of the street was a group of men around 
the stolen car. For an instant he felt 
a desire to stroll to the men, to tell 
them how right their suspicions were, 
and in friendliness to turn himself in; 
but he fled. He fled, taking long loose 
strides, around the corner of the cafe 
and found himself going up a street 
of straggling houses that seemed with- 
out end. He walked at the side of the 
dirt street, biting his lips to keep from 
breaking into a run. At every step he 
expected to hear the shouts behind him, 
knowing then that someone had seen 
him leave the car and go into the cafe. 
He would not stop now that he had 
started up the road. There would be 
confusion: at the belled cries of the 
men behind him each empty yard that 
he passed would come alive with the 
fierce barking of dogs, for dogs did 
not know that this was a thing be- 
tween men, and they would be growl- 
ing only because there was noise and 
excitement. 

When he reached the last house, he 
turned to face the still deserted street. 
He mopped his forehead and the hat- 
band with a blue bandanna. Then he 
broke into a run for the thicket of 
brush, making for the woods that lay, 
a half-mile away, shimmering under 
the noon sun. 

In the cool of the wood he slowed 
down, jogging, but he did not stop. 


If his breath shortened, he walked, 
gulping the air like a horse, pressing 
at his side with his fist. Since he be- 
gan his flight three days ago they had 
never got this close to him. All the 
early part of the afternoon he went 
on through the woods, following the 
ravines as they led up the gentle rise 
of hills. The heat and his exhaustion 
sickened him, and once he paused to 
lean against a pine and retch. The nau- 
sea left him light-headed. He unbut- 
toned the collar of his shirt and took 
off his black hat, flapping it at his 
legs. His stride was no longer firm; 
brambles catching his body left: the 
serge suit spotted with thorns. Vines 
clung to him, were snapped by the force 
of his movement without his knowing 
they were there, were in the way. For- 
getting his fear of copperheads that 
might be coiled in the damp places 
of the gulley, he plunged through 
brush and weeds in giddy irresponsibil- 
ity. For an half-hour he must have 
made his way, stumbling, unconscious 
of the cool and dark woods that en- 
closed him. He halted, finally, at the 
edge of a clearing. 

He stood in the bright sunlight, feel- 
ing that this light and warmth were 
good. Tilting his head, he looked up 
into the purest sky he could ever re- 
member seeing since he was a child. 
The swelling warmth calmed him and 
he became really drowsy for the first 
time in three days. He beat the dust 
from his clothes and straightened his 
hat. His gaze moved slowly over the 
whole scene of the little clearing like 
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a man who patiently tries to memorize 
or to recall the shape of an object, or 
a face. 

He entered the woods again. 

As he went on, hunger returned to 
him, and his throat became dry. He did 
not want to smoke until he had water. 
As he walked, he listened for the sounds 
of running spring water. Then, after 
rounding a bend in the course of the 
gulley, he saw a slight finger of water 
spilling over the ledge above. He 
scrambled up to the ledge, the dis- 
lodged gravel rattling like shot down 
the creek sides. The spring had formed 
a pool on the ledge; and, squatting, 
he cupped a handful of water to taste, 
then he got down on hands and knees. 
The water stood over dark loam, and, 
shadowed by the trees, the pool mir- 
rored his face, diffused, back at him. 
The face in the water was not like 
that readily summoned image of him- 
self that he could remember from the 
mirror as he had shaved last week, last 
month, or even a year ago. Nor were 
any of those set pictures alike. He 
leaned closer to inspect the hazy reflec- 
tion: “Like meeting your own self,” 
he thought. But it was as though the 
face in the pool had been there before 
he had come to drink. He stared a 
long time, as if by waiting the image 
would change, showing a further re- 
flection that might lay beyond this pres- 
ent one, and then even others in re- 
cession. 

He sat upon the ground, kicking off 
his shoes. His thinking slipped back 
into the immediate past—a past knifed 
into two clean parts: the crime and 
the flight. For the act was so clear it 
was mot necessary to strain to touch 
closely every detail of that. It came 
before him as familiar as a coin: the 
face of Wynn whirling to meet him 


when he called, the new sure weight 
of the pistol as he brought it up in 
his hand to aim. He never looked at 
his own gun during the whole time. 
Between the slumping of the body and 
the long night-ride on the horse there 
was a lapse. It was a period lost to 
him, for nothing he had done then 
kept a meaning except for the brief 
stop at his brother’s farm. There it had 
been a sudden room, filled with an 
intense brightness by the lamp, and 
his brother sitting solidly in the lamp- 
light, listening. He had been offered 
food, only poor cold food. The horse 
had gone all right until it hit a gopher 
hole, then he had to shoot it. He had 
skirted the towns on foot until he had 
found the car. 

Against all of that it was easy and 
in a sense comforting to come back to 
the shooting. He walked a piece up 
the slope, choosing a shaded hollow 
where he would be out of sight. He 
sprawled on his back over a layer of 
fresh leaves, his idle eyes searching 
the foliage of the tree branches above, 
trying to glimpse the birds he could 
hear chittering and singing. He fell 
asleep. 

He slept without dreaming for al- 
most two hours, for when he awoke 
the sun was beginning to slant under 
the branches. He waked, thinking he 
was hearing bells like those struck by 
the clock in the town where he had 
lived. He jumped to his feet, glancing 
quickly in every direction. Now his 
hunger began to worry him, to shake 
at his body like a young puppy with 
a stick. He went down to the spring, 
drank hastily, then left the gully and 
struck out over a piney ridge. By keep- 
ing a steady pace he covered several 
miles before the sun began to sink. 
He did not see any sign of a farm, 
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nor were there marks left by timber 
cutters; but he would halt now and 
then to listen intently. When he did 
see a human being, it was at the end 
of the neck of woods in which he had 
been traveling. There in the open val- 
ley that lay below him he saw the 
plowed field (the furrows were freshly 
cut) and at one end a mule and a man. 

For several minutes, from his place 
of hiding, he watched the man plow. 
The mule plodded without break the 
long furrows and in the same continu- 
ous motion made the turn at the end 
of each row. The figure of the man 
came on behind the mule in a way 
just as patient but more purposeful than 
the mule. When they were at the end 
of the field close to his hiding place, 
he could see that the man wore a short, 
red beard. They were close enough for 
him to see that the man was silent, 
not even cursing the mule on the turns. 
Some men, Reeves knew, cursed to keep 
themselves from feeling their own lone- 
liness. But not the bearded man: only 
the persistent pace behind the plow. 
Retreating from him the man’s back 
did not seem to give to the jerk of 
the handles. “He'll go on working,” 
Reeves thought, “until the sun goes 
down, and maybe he won’t even stop 
then. You can tell that.” 

He left to look for the path that 
must lead from the field to the farm 
house. He was becoming faint with 
hunger when he finally came to the tiny 
roadway made by the hooves of mules. 
He followed it across the sparsely- 
wooded flatland until he saw the house 
set back against the edge of the next 
forest. The house was small, unpainted, 
and he could see a quarter mile away 
the patches of light falling into the 
open hallway that ran through the mid- 
dle of the house. There was no one 
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in the yard, the look of complete de- 
sertion spoiled only by the thin smoke 
drifting from the mud chimney. He 
approached the house, on his guard for 
the dogs, scrutinizing the barns for a 
saddle horse or a car. On the far side 
of the house he saw an old automobile 
that had been made over into a light 
truck. At the wire fence he stopped, 
waiting for the dogs to come out after 
him. Standing there, he caught the 
movement of a figure behind one of 
the windows. He thought, ‘Somebody 
home and they ain’t got no dogs 
around; it’s a queer place.” 

He was halfway between the fence 
and the gallery when the woman ap- 
peared in the open hall. The falling 
light sought out her body and face. 
Her dress had too much color for an 
ordinary backwoods woman; her face 
was coarse, plain and tanned; but it 
was a face that was neither young nor 
old. Her body was unmoving as she 
stood in the hall, watching him. He 
went forward, groping for the words 
he would tell her. Stopping at the edge 
of the porch, he drew his hat off, a 
ponderous gesture, and he started to 
speak. But the woman spoke before 
he could form the words. 

“I seen you coming,” she said, “I 
seen you coming a long way off.” 

Reeves held his hat in front of him. 
He managed to say, “I’m a fur piece off 
my track, ma’am, and I ain’t et in some 
time.” 

The woman looked out across the 
flats, at the dry grass glinting under 
the late sun. “We got a powerful dog 
named Billy,” she said; “he would’ve 
torn you to pieces. But I locked him 
up, I done it when I seen you coming.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She turned and disappeared into the 
hallway. He came up on the porch, 
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his hat still in his hand, and followed 
the woman, almost timidly, down the 
hallway into the bare, clean kitchen. 
He glanced quickly at the closed kitchen 
safe, the iron stove, and a well-scrubbed 
wooden table. From the door he said, 
“Just a bit, ma’am, needn't fix anything 
special.” 

“It'll have to be cold. He'd raise hell 
ifen I fixed up hot food fore supper.” 

He remembered the man with the 
red beard; but the man looked older 
than this woman, who now passed from 
safe to table, carrying a plate of cold 
peas, a few biscuits, a china bowl of 
milk. He sat humbly before it. 

While he ate, the woman stood back 
near the stove, far enough behind him 
that he would have had to turn to see 
her. But he did not look around until 
he had finished. He could hear her 
breathing—he knew she watched him— 
wondering when she was going to ask 
him why he was there. 

“My,” she commented, “you got 
some appetite.” Then she was quiet. 
Taking the emptied plates and the bowl 
off the table, she spoke again: “I 
reckon you're going to want to stay 
somewhere tonight, seeing as how you 
look.” 

“No, ma’am, I’m going to be gitting 
along.” 

“You set on the porch yonder till 
he comes. And you be thinking of what 
you'll tell him. Ifen it’s a likely story, 
he won't turn you away.” Her large, 
simple eyes gazed into his face. ““Least- 
ways,” she added, ‘‘whate’er he decides, 
I'll see to it he don’t put Billy on to 
you.” 

When he reached the porch, he still 
intended to go on, to leave; for al- 
ready he had decided that the car was 
in no shape to carry him very far. Yet 
he paused at the steps and sat down, 
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puzzled by his own motives for stay- 
ing. He knew only that it was more 
than the dull ache in his legs. There 
had been no surprise, no suspicion to 
move across her immobile face—only 
the raw frankness that seemed to have 
been there on the coarse but still at- 
tractive features forever. This face that 
in courtesy first listened for his words, 
then, as though what he would say 
would be of no importance, made her 
flat and doom-like declaration before 
he could even utter: I’m lost, ma’am. 
He had visioned her then (as he did 
now quickly again here on the steps) 
as waiting with a mute, maddening 
patience until this day, this past hour 
when he walked the long distance of 
the flats to the house. 

He smoked, keeping his eyes on the 
mule path for the man with the red 
beard. He heard the clash of pots and 
stovewood in the depths of the house, 
even the soft padding of her feet on 
the floor. Presently she came out and 
took the one chair. She sat, her back 
rigid, in the chair and folded her hands 
in her lap. He went on smoking. 

“He'll be along soon,” she said. “He 
always is returning about this time.” 

They were silent until at the jingling 
of trace chains they saw the man and 
the mule coming towards the house. 
Reeves stood up, putting his hat back 
on with a slow, calm movement. He 
caught the woman’s low, distant com- 
ment at his back: “That's him now.” 

The man neared them in the same 
deliberate gait in which he had plowed 
that afternoon as Reeves had spied 
upon him, his step still unfaltering. If 
he saw Reeves, a stranger, there at 
his own porch, he gave no sign of it 
by his manner. There clung to him that 
same air of detachment, of unconcern 
towards the landscape and those that 
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might people it that Reeves had no- 
ticed, at his own secret distance, about 
him in the fields. The man unhitched 
the mule, slapped it across the rump, 
then came methodically across the lot 
to them. 

There was no curiosity in his expres- 
sion as he stared at Reeves. ‘‘All right,” 
the man asked, “what is it?” 

“He’s lost his way,” the woman said 
quietly. 

“Cain’t he talk fur hisself ?” 

“That’s correct, Mister, the way she 
tole you,” Reeves said. ‘‘I reckon I could 
get back on my directions tomorrow.” 

“I reckon you could do it tonight.” 

“He ain’t et today.” It was the 
woman, still seated in the chair, her 
hands folded. 

“You're a stranger around here, ain’t 
you?” the man asked, and without wait- 
ing for a reply added, “‘All right, you 
stay.” 

The man turned from Reeves, in his 
face already the coldness of dismissal. 
He did not glance at the woman as he 
went into the hallway. “Come,” the 
woman commanded, “you kin have hot 
food now.” 

“He kin keep his damn food,” 
Reeves said. His eyes searched into the 
hallway for the vanished back. ‘I don’t 
want nothing of his’n.” 

“Come,” the woman repeated, “you 
got a fur piece yet to travel.” 

They went into the house. As they 
did, the firm voice came from the rear, 
“Ain't them vittles ready yet?” 

After the meal they sat in the room 
that served as a parlor. The woman 
entered later, carrying a clean lamp 
which she placed on a small table by 
the man. He had taken his chair, 
propped it against the wall, and had 
begun fumbling aimlessly in the pockets 
of his shirt. As he had done at the 
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supper table, he now showed no recog- 
nition of their presence. Reeves was 
tense, watching the man with fear and 
hate. The light of the lantern swayed 
back and forth over the room, fanning 
outward from the bright center of yel- 
low at the man’s side. Reeves saw the 
placid features of the woman, half- 
hidden in the gloom at the far side 
of the room, come longingly into the 
yellow glow, then retreat. He felt in- 
stinctively his own body and face, his 
growth of beard, his own nose that 
bent peculiarly a little to one side, 
touched fleetingly by the light. The 
man did not seem to care whether they 
talked or not, and he felt that the trip- 
ping patches of light themselves beck- 
oned him to speak. 

“You want me to tell you how come 
I wandered onto yore place, I guess,” 
Reeves said. 

“No,” he said, and he ceased fum- 
bling at his pockets. ‘No, I ain’t curi- 
ous. I’d almost know what you'd tell 
me.” 

“Well, Mister, I ain’t hankering to 
do no talking.” 

The man turned sharply to him. 
“You'd lie anyway.” 

“Hush,” the woman said, but there 
was no tone of command in her voice 
as there had been earlier when she bid 
him to eat of their supper. “Ain’t no 
use in you getting to arguing.” Al- 
though it was directed to the man, it 
would have made no difference whether 
he heard or not, for he had accused 
with a finality. In the silence that fell 
upon the group Reeves surveyed the 
room: the fireplace with the cold and 
swept grate, the china figure of a set- 
ting hen upon the mantle, and propped 
in a dusty corner of the room a guitar. 
“You play the gittar?” he asked the 
man. - 
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“No.” 

“Ma'am, maybe you kin make music 
with the gittar?”’ 

“No.” 

Reeves dug in his coat pocket for 
another cigarette. 

“It was a boy’s who stayed here once; 
but he’s done gone on to the mining 
country, farther west. He’s gone and 
he left it. He used to play the prettiest 
songs.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Reeves. 

“My,” she said, ‘“‘he was a fine boy.” 

Reeves got up and took the guitar 
out of the corner, held it down under 
the faint light. He blew the dust off 
the instrument. 

“I ain’t aiming to hear no songs,” 
the man suddenly said, and the chair 
legs smacked down on the floor. 

“Jist let him play a little, Bud As- 
well. Mister, you kin play that gittar, 
kin you?” 

“Yes,” said Reeves, “I kin play it.” 

Laying the guitar across his knees, 
he tightened the steel strings and struck 
several chords at random. He paused, 
listening. The quivering tones reverber- 
ated in the hollow of the quiet room, 
mingling with the noise of the insects 
outside, sawing now plaintively into the 
pitch-blackness of the late summer 
night. Reeves felt for an instant far 
away from these people and lonely; 
and feeling this he was afraid, for it 
was a kind of fear not like that he 
had known earlier when he saw the 
men around the stolen car. He bent 
his head towards the instrument, strik- 
ing savagely at the strings, to begin 
his song. 

He sang about a gambler who was 
loved by all the women, who was an 
expert at dealing the cards, but he had 
found finally the man who handled the 
cards and a gun better. And the ladies 
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had forgotten him, but the men who 
gamble still remember him to this day. 
Reeves’ voice was low and some of 
the words were sung with a rasp; yet 
the tune was there, filling the room 
with its vibrant and sure notes. While 
he sang, he looked hard at the man 
across from him. The song was never 
finished, for in the middle of it the 
man got up, shoved his chair loudly 
against the wall and stalked out of the 
room. The music stopped, the strings 
quivering under Reeves’ loose fingers, 
that were caught, held inert by this 
brief single violence just before they 
were to drop and pluck again a tone 
from the strings. 

The woman sprang quickly and 
moved across the floor to Reeves. 
“Don’t stop playing, Mister.” 

Reeves set the guitar gingerly on the 
floor beside him. ‘To hell with it. I 
ain’t liking to sing much myself to- 
night.” 

“Him—he don’t care fur nothing, 
Mister,” the woman explained, then: 
“Nothing at all.” And this she seemed 
to say to herself. ‘““Whatever you say, 
Mister, but ifen you want to, you kin 
stay here tonight in the kitchen.” 

“Tl say, but I’ll be leaving you fore 
breakfast.” 

He returned the guitar to the dusty 
corner, then walked into the kitchen 
while the woman held the lamp up 
high so he could find his way. When 
he reached the room and struck matches 
to locate the pieces of furniture, the 
woman crossed the hallway to the room 
where the man had gone. 

Reeves peeled off his coat, folded it 
and spread it for a pillow on the floor. 
It was a long interval before he could 
find a comfortable position on the hard 
flooring. Even then he could not go to 
sleep; the stern, bored face of the man 
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drifted again and again through his 
thoughts, haunting him with its expres- 
sion of contempt that would be im- 
pervious to a blow or a curse. The 
woman floated behind the image of 
the bearded man, a curious wraith-like 
figure in his mind’s eye, associated with 
himself in some way, who rested with 
assurance in her own sadness, and had 
pointed irrevocably at him (a gentle 
finger of fate): “I seen you coming a 
long way off.” 

And this looped back in his blunder- 
ing memory to the crime: but the act 
had lost its clear-cut quality, its purity 
vanished like that of a clear stream 
muddied by the play of children. The 
bleeding man, rimmed by solemn and 
curious men, was all that he could 
imagine for some time; then he tried 
to place the act into the ordinary routine 
of the town: what would it mean, what 
would change in the town’s activities 
by this shooting? Although he had no 
clear answer to this, he juggled the 
idea in his mind with alarm. And the 
nameless fear entered and left him fit- 
fully, leaving him fretting, wide-awake. 
He got up once and went to the win- 
dow to look out upon the dark night, 
smoking a cigarette as he watched life- 
lessly the late moon arise over the far 
woods. 

He was still awake an hour later 
when he heard the sibilance of bare 
feet over the hallway floor. At the door 
to the kitchen a match was struck; it 
spluttered, then a lamp was lit. Reeves 
saw the woman. Her face was tired and 
bloodless in the dimmed ray of the 
lamp. She held her finger to her lips. 

“I heard you still moving around 
down here,” she said. 

“I wasn’t sleepy.” 

She sat down on a bench near him, 
the lamp clutched stiffly out from her. 
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“When you leave in the morning,” 
she said calmly, “I aim to go with you.” 

Reeves held himself tensely, and he 
did not reply. 

“I know you'll be going a long ways, 
for sure. I know.” 

“You don’t know nothing, nothing.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know. I’ve been 
cooped up here fur several years now, 
but I kin remember other places than 
this here. Once I worked in cafes, in 
several towns, and I made a living 
other ways, too, I reckon. That was 
‘fore I came out here with him, with 
Bud Aswell.” 

“You married to him?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. “He jist came in one 
Sat’'day night at the cafe where I 
worked and he saw me and he kept 
on coming back there to the place every 
now and then. And all those times he 
was never one fur much talking, but 
once, one night, he tole me to git my 
things and come with him. And I done 
it. He didn’t act much different then 
than the first time I laid eyes on him.” 

“It'd be better ifen I traveled alone,” 
Reeves said. 

The woman could not have known 
he had spoken, for she went on, “In 
the morning you go on up to the high- 
way. I'll leave in the truck after he’s 
been fed and I'll pick you up along the 
road.” 

Helpless, Reeves whispered, “I ain’t 
promising nothing.” 

At dawn the pale, red sun waked 
him, and he stretched his sore muscles. 
At the sound of a clashing of buckets 
in the yards, he got up, took his coat 
and went out the back of the house. 
The man, shirtless, was working at 
some plow gear near one of the tiny 
sheds. Reeves walked towards him, 
lighting a cigarette and drawing deeply 
the first puff. 
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“Thank you, Mister,” he said, and 
the man slowly raised his eyes from 
his task. His face broke briefly into 
a strange, mirthless smile. He turned 
and went into the shed. Reeves stood 
there, the cigarette hanging from his 
lips, until the man came out dragging 
a chain. “I said ‘thank you,’ Mister,” 
Reeves repeated. 

“You don’t have to,” the man said. 

Reeves found the highway, and he 
had walked the side, hoping for a ride. 
He walked for a half-hour before he 
caught the sounds of the spluttering 
motor behind him. It was the woman; 
he didn’t have to turn around to know 
that. “You git in,” she called, “and 
you kin make up your mind by the 
time we git to the next town.” 

But all during the ride he tried to 
forget the woman, to forget the man 
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with the red beard, Bud Aswell. He 
was tired, and the vision of his own 
flight was the only thing he held be- 
fore himself; yet even this grew vague 
and distant. In the car there was a 
package of sandwiches the woman had 
fixed, and resting on the floor between 
their legs was the guitar. “It’s fur you,” 
she explained; and he replied, “It ain’t 
going to be any use, it ain’t.”” Yet when 
they reached the town, and the woman 
had gone into a store to buy something, 
he had lingered in the car several 
minutes, holding the guitar delicately 
in his hands, not touching its strings, 
just holding it and gazing at it in a 
mute, dazed manner. Then he opened 
the door, placed the guitar on the seat 
where she could see it before he walked 
hastily up the street and slipped around 
the first building. 


In Bloodless Tombs... 


JOSEPH CHERWINSKI 


In bloodless tombs of Asia 
lie sweet dry bones and gold 
and pleasured hawks’ drippings. 


The air is placid with death: 


gentlemen walking, beggars crawling, 
amber girls writhing toward death. 


The mosques, the minarets, the clouds, 
the serpents, the plague, the rivers— 
all things are placid with death, 


though tomorrow walks with livid whip. 


Sunday 


KENNETH KOCH 


The cemetery utters rhythmically 
its white clockless symphony 
challenging the airplane’s 

single intense splendor. 


Sorrowing Christs 

with arms outstretched 
entreat one adoration 
from the swift silver lips. 


The plane roars 

in the immaculate air, 

secure in its belly 

a thousand potential Christs. 


When You Kiss Next Time 


MorRISON Woop 


When you kiss next time, 

And the red wash of blood benumbs you, 

When the sweet red wash of blood relaxes you, 
When your eyes grow soft and sleepy, 

When your limbs can hardly bear it and uncurl— 


When you kiss next time, 

When you eat the juicy apple, 

The cold red apple of desire, 

In the sudden shooting spire of dream, 
Remember in the vast old world of image, 
When you eat the juicy apple, 

The cold red apple, 

The cold red apple of delight, 

Remember that I am in the penumbra-ed twilight of your brain, 
O dancing there and singing there, 

And holding to your little hand, 

And we smile down together 

On the gorgeous whimperings of flesh. 


The Sailing 


HUBERT CREEKMORE 


The bruised shore moves slowly off our port. 
A sulphurous snake from the nickel plant 
Rides the sky across the harbor. 

Sprawling Ile Nou, where penal barracks rot 
Among nests of Quonset huts, 

Recedes in unreality. Interior mountains, 
Misted blue in the early sun, 

Rise behind the fingered. peninsula. 

In the buzzing of their forests I have sat 
And heard an unseen bird cry once. 


Bruised island of bruised people, 

New Caledonia is now a place in wonder. 

Beyond the ship’s rail a cyclorama reels the landmarks. 
Far, there, on Anse Vata beach, where green 
Lapping calms the mind, hospital 

Eyes are dreaming on our piebald hull. 

Quen Toro’s summit signals with a flashing light. 
Mont D’Or, a chocolate loaf 

That we once set to climb, 

Slides up to guard the bay of Boulari. 

And in the center cove St. Louis Mission 

Hovers over rice and taro fields 

And its flower-ridden native village. 

The Kanaka carving a cross gave us 

Papayas and bananas. “C’est un don,” 

He said, and asked a dollar for the common fund. 


Uneasy people, masked in a riddled past... . 
In Thio, under the broad trees I walked, 
In Canala, La Foa and Bourail. 

Between the apricot walls of Noumea 

So many times I went, watching the faces 
Of Kanaka, Tonkinese, Javanese and French, 
But never was close to the center. 

War had put armies in residence 
Between my quest and your truth. 

In town you profiteered on cheap gegaws; 
But on a lonely mountain pass, road workers 
Showered our car with local Oranges... 


Uneasy people, stooge of foreign interest, 
A nightmare lies in your siesta. 


At Madame Collard’s farmhouse were dinners, 
Salad and wine, and poised Sara, 

Whose parents came from Java, to serve. 

“Ah,” she cried, “je suis mariée . .. Foo! Crazee boy!” 
Along the reef, almost at vanishing point, 
Breakers roll a variant white line. 

Indigo sparkle rounds the sandy, shrubby pastille 
That bases the iron cylinder of Amédée Light. 
Under that ledge of palms the town called Plum 
Turned out to be a roadside stand 

With good tea and cucumber sandwiches. 

And now, the mouth of Riviére des Pirogues 
Where, beyond the saw-mill 

A clear swimming hole swept below 

A diving board in a fork of pandanus. 

That hill across, the map marked “Opals here,” 
But there was no bridge or road. 

Prony lies beyond. 

The tumbling canyon above Yaté 

Does not sluice the electric turbines. . . . 


So much I saw, so much attempted, 

But where was your motive heart? 

Not to be found in recollection, and not offered 
In the carnival of contact. The pageant has passed 
And left the scene unlighted and strange. 

Now, for me, it will blur behind 

The stunted trees and space. But for you, 
Uneasy, bruised people—for you—? 

Through Woodin Passage the gray ship turns, 
And the mottled hills hang close: 

Red slashes, yellow washes scar the steep slag, 
Relics of mineral search. 

The narrow water curls behind; 

Our radar sweeps the flat-round sea. 


Here is the break in the ring of coral, 

And the gray hills will drown in the gray sea. 
The pilot debarks in a trailing boat. 

Down from the yard-arm flutters How. 


The Interlude of Return 
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the things they say—it might be 
I could join them; no—no, I guess 

not. I am pedestrian and they are the 
product of flight. I can but witness. 
Then I submit that I love these two as 
I might love creatures of another ele- 
ment—of air—and confess I have no 
such winging. Oh to cope with these 
two! To be freed—nor to fly, but to 
tell the tale of a man and a woman 
making their certain ways into each 
other’s mind and heart; stirred and 
trembling with their fine, complex ten- 
sions. I tighten my lips to keep from 
saying, “Would I were as they!” 

They transmitted inscrutable things 
in inscrutable ways—ways even less 
than by a glance or touch. All else 
they spoke in a glib, never ceasing 
tongue-wagging when they were not 
speaking some slow, delicious word 
meant for the other. So it fell upon 
a once-upon-a-time in spring. When 
birds sang and trees grew and buds 
blossomed. My talk is accomplished: 
I but watch and listen—reluctant even 
to interpolate. There they are on a 
ledge of sward-covered rock—on their 
backs—watching the clouds scud by. 

“Love, to think—to luxuriate in the 
sun and think.” 

“Must you think? Why don’t you 
just luxuriate ?”’ 

“No, I just think—that adds to it.” 

“Pierce, darling, we escaped for 
nothing! The thunderstorm has passed 
us by. It won't rain.” 

“No, Angela, it won't rain. Look— 
do you know what they teach airmen 


1 might be that I could hear 


to call these clouds? They are momatus. 
That means rounded and puffed. I shall 
call them voluptuous, momatus. Puffed, 
languorous voluptuous, momatus. They 
are lakes, lands and seas of color. Air- 
men and other ethereal things live there. 
You don’t believe that? Who do you 
suppose plowed that field of furrows 
but some plowman? You see that cloud 
with the anvil top? That is where Thor 
hammers out thunder—and that wisp 
of cloud is a veil of illusion for a bride. 
What else, darling?” 

“And I suppose, Pierce, that an artist 
lives there. Every hour, every day, all 
the different seasons, he sets each new 
refractory scheme. He purples here a 
tufted plume or straggling wisp. He 
sheets with gold those globular rolls 
and dome-shaped masses. Oh, I believe 
you. Some very noble race beside air- 
men must live there. They must live 
and love and drink and eat luscious 
food in that fortress. See, it has towers 
and minarets of solid gold—or is it 
flame? There is even a moat—a sea of 
blue!” 

“And that one, there, is as pink as 
your cheek—even if your cheek is 
rouged.” 

“But it is not!” 

“Isn’t it? What are you doing? An- 
gela! Where are you going? You'll 
break your silly neck. Angela! Angela! 
Run away then. Beautiful and swift! 
Run away! But I think you do not 
know how it pains me to see you. My 
wife of a week . . . and what is this? 
To have taken a wife. Ancient, time- 
less, commonplace. To have taken a 
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wife! And they say there is nothing 
new under the sun? What fools! 

“But I won't go down. I won't stir 
from here. I will fool you. I won't 
chase. I'll ignore you. You will die. 
I know you will—for even now I die 
if I don’t have you. Angela! Wait ‘tll 
I catch you!” 

“But you never shall!” 

She fled on down the slope and he 
went down after her. But suddenly he 
ceased to run. He did not know why 
exactly. He wished to lie down. He 
wished to rest. Down deep within he 
knew. He knew why. He apprehended 
some of the reasons and regretted that 
it should be in him. He did not wish 
to exchange the love-laden days ever 
again. No—never, for the hell-laden 
ones of the sky. The sky that could 
be as a woman—lovely or terrible. The 
sky and death. The hunted and hunter 
of an enemy airman. For this; for these 
days—these numbered, irrevocably num- 
bered days. That fact was no passing 
thundercloud. He knew what all know. 
Leaving the loved, leaves the heart a 
hell of storms, which yet must be kept 
from lashing loved ones though feel- 
ings were hid in abrupt rudeness. He 
recalled the abrupt leave-taking of his 
younger brother for the Army. That 
kid was no longer a kid. A year had 
made the change. He thought of how 
much he would like to see that brother. 
How too bad their leaves never oc- 
curred at the same time. From a walk, 
he came to a halt and lay down in the 
thick grass of spring. 

His Angela saw and came back. See- 
ing his changed mood, she went and 
lay down quietly, putting her head in 
his lap. 

“My love, what are you thinking? 
That I’ve treated you shabbily, that 
I am rude and mean and incidentally 
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a bad wife? A very bad wife! Oh, most 
so! You know? You were supposed to 
chase me. How did you ever get eight 
planes—giving up so easily? Or do you 
think that because you have shot me 
down once, you needn’t chase anymore ? 
I’m just another mark on your plane. 
Have you ever marked me on it?” 

“No, of course not. I have your pic- 
ture on it—because you were my easiest 
conquest. 

“My husband.” 

“What? Oh yes. Of course, you are 
speaking to me. It’s been only a week. 


How could you expect me to remem- 
ber?” 


‘My husband.” 

“You are not, by any chance, being 
a little repetitious ?” 

“Yes, it’s that word.” 

“What word?” 

“Husband—it’s a new taste in my 
mouth. I like it. I shall mouth it often. 
I was going to say, when are you going 
to render up the tale of what you are, 
sphinx ?” 

“And what am I?” 

“I don’t know for sure. Is it because 
I’m a child? Or is it because those 
things of war women don’t know about, 
at least American women, have made 
a breach between us? Part of you is 
not here. It’s not that I must possess 
every part of your soul—truly it’s not. 
Darling, is it possible I can share— 
share what? A hurt? A passion I can’t 
know about? You love flying so. I’m 
rather jealous. Not of it. But there is 
music and your writing. Do you love 
these any less? I envy your capacity. 
I think I am capable of only one pas- 
sion. At least, one at a time.” 

“And what does that happen to be 
now, chicken?” 

“Why, I suppose our Tuesday eve- 
ning bridge club. Surely you know.” 
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“You would have me serious then? 
What would be my reward?” 

“Whatever you account most dear, 
dear.” 

“Do you know what that is?” 

“No.” 

“When I exact it, you shall know. 
Very well. I'm serious. Is my face long 
enough? Young lady, do you know the 
source of all my trouble? It’s this: I’m 
simply not able to apprehend—to ap- 
prehend? No—rather to cup—to drink 
down in one draught, a New England 
spring; a woman, even when that 
woman is a man’s wife. And the sky, 
and a machine that makes me more 
than eagle. The remembrance of those 
people I’ve seen, those wretched peo- 
ple I’ve seen whose circumstance is so 
different from ours. You know, it’s 
totally crazy—but I think if I were to 
be allowed only a one word descrip- 
tion of America, of you, I would say 
it’s like a malted milk or maybe a 
chocolate sundae. We are something 
new. Something good and sweet and 
wholesome. But we are not heroic yet. 
We are not like Europeans or Asiatics. 
Comparatively there’s really not much 
bitterness and hate amongst us. Cer- 
tainly, not their fear. Even if we out- 
shoot Japs and Germans. We are still 


—I can’t get it out of my mind—like 


malted milks.” 

“You mean you think we are at an 
adolescent stage. But you don’t blame 
a kid for being a kid—do you? Just 
if he refuses to grow up. I suppose 
our way of living is so good and whole- 
some, you think we'll never want a 
stronger diet.” 

“Partly. But I’m not arguing that 
we should do away with such diet. 
We should keep it for kids. We could 
grow up in our music. It doesn’t even 
smell of the greatness of the Russian 
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and German. And our writing—our 
politics. We should become a great Ve- 
suvius of production in every respect. 
There should be no corner of the world 
that does not feel the larvae of our 
abundance. There is my concept. My 
concept for America. If you would 
know, that is my passion. I hope we 
come to want it as staunchly, but not 
fanatically; there is something evil in 
fanaticism, its intolerance, its history. 
Well, to want it as much as the Ger- 
man has wanted the opposite. To pour 
into himself the world’s abundance.” 
“Are you thinking of preaching that 
to Republicans? Could you even suc- 
cessfully proselytize Daddy?” 

“Angela, you know very well that is 
superficially what I’ve meant. But 
you've indicated something. That would 
be precisely a lot of people’s notion 
of such a concept. You know? Every- 
thing does point to a new sort of great- 
ness. Makes for a new role in history. 
A new spectacle. It would be that. We 
are the only people born free. We are 
even, for the most part, religious, moral 
literates. That, at least.” 

“We are then the adolescents of a 
new role, you think. We are preco- 
cious children. We are not to be blamed 
for what we are now. We are to be 
blamed if we remain so. Do I get you?” 

“You get me. The age of youth is 
so nice. To go on drinking sodas and 
puppy loving. Of course that’s not ex- 
actly analogous. It’s usually not difficult 
to assume a wife and some responsibili- 
ties—though making a living for one 
is something else. But that’s a natural 
sort of growing up. No particular grow- 
ing up pains to it. To become a man 
in the bosom of a family is simply a 
biological development. But there hap- 
pen to be giants in the world. We could 
be a giant in a unique respect. More 
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than a monstrosity of size. In the man- 
ner I said—oh, get up, chicken. I 
wasn’t counting on delivering a sermon 
this morning!” 

“If you had not, the rocks and trees 
and birds would have. Our friend 
Shakespeare says so. He should have 
known our New England spring.” 

“Yes, I won’t look on these hills as 
I did once. Nor will the others. When 
each comes back and sees again his 
meadow, his wood, his prairie, his city, 
his whatever it is, he will not love it 
for its own sake only. He will remem- 
ber the most miserable tract some 
Chinaman or European has fought for 
too. Maybe these are the seeds of our 
coming maturity. Whatever, I tell you, 
there is not one who comes back but 
carries them. Let’s hurry, sweet. I'll 
race you back. Aren’t you starving? 
How about a show this afternoon? Bet- 
ter, why don’t we go down to New 
York for a few days?” 

It’s a go, Pierce. But Ira wanted you 
for a day or two. Would you rather 
wait to see them?” 

“It doesn’t matter. We can figure 
it out later. Look, is the Redmont place 
still vacant?” 

“Yes, it’s almost weed hidden, isn’t 
it?” 

“Somehow, I’ve always liked it here. 
Strange, no one has taken it. It’s gloomy 
and quiet. We could find oblivion. 
What do you think of building here?” 

“It’s lovely, Pierce, but I didn’t know 
you wanted oblivion. I thought it was 
New York or perhaps along the Hud- 
son when you felt a yen for the coun- 
try.” 
“It’s fresh. It’s old and new, all at 
one time. All that orchard needs is 
pruning. We could find some heavy 
peacefulness. Almost too heavy. But 
only for part of the year. We could 
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really work.” 

“Pierce, I thought you once said that 
a person must work in the midst of 
people. In a teeming place—a city. If 
ideas are not to become irrelevant. Are 
you turning now to ivy, moss, way-away 
places? Soul soothing quiet? I suppose 
we could live here, as these butterflies, 
on another form of nectar. Our books 
and music. You could produce what? 
Honey?” 

“Oh, and children! You are an in- 
tolerable depreciator of honest inten- 
tions.” 

“Tl twit you when I please. Seri- 
ously, it’s what you need; what you 
deserve. Well, for a month of the year 
—I dare say you wouldn’t tolerate it 
for longer—but why not for a month? 
I'll see Daddy about it. He could carry 
out any plans you want, unless you 
want nothing done until you can over- 
see it yourself. You could buy it any- 
way. I think Thomas is handling its 
sale for Redmont.” 

“Let’s think about it later. Somehow 
I detest myself for even entertaining 
the idea of a sanctuary. Soul soothing! 
That’s putting it aptly. The sky is 
changed. I hate it. Let’s go to New 
York. We can see Marshal Blount. We 
can get in a few shows. Mainly, we 
can make the rounds.” 

“Yes, let’s, you poor boy. I think 
you are starving for it. Do you love 
the city more than you love me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I hunger for 
so many things, according to you. In- 
cidentally, you may add food to the 
list. It’s quite possible you are not the 
least of my hungers.” 

“But you are not sure.” 

“Suppose I tried to say? Wouldn’t 
I be ridiculous? Not to say inarticu- 
late? On second thought, I think I'll 
try. Look at you. Let’s see now, how 
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shall I begin? You are no paragon. 
Thank goodness! It would be embar- 
rassing to be out of company. That you 
happen to be good looking, beautiful, 
quite lovely—any fool can observe. No, 
you're no paragon. You are flesh and 
real—as real and warm as the morning 
sun—or are you real? Come here! 
Umph! I’m not sure. It’s strange—I 
don’t know how it’s possible even. 
You're the only person I've ever felt 
antagonism toward at one time or an- 
other. Of course, that can’t last. When 
shall we have our first quarrel ?” 

“Now, if you like—I’m terribly put 
out with you for assessing me, and 
worst of all depreciatively. If I were 
assessing you, I would use only the 
lordliest descriptions.” 

“But how else could you! Anyway, 
you are interrupting. Let me see. You 
know when to yield. That instinctively, 
I suppose—I hope. Of course you know 
how to be coy—reluctant. I like that. 
I like to work you know. You wear 
your hair long—do so! It’s difficult to 
know whether you are woman or girl. 
You are at one time or another so 
much of both. And those ringlets, 
whether they are naturally waved or 
not, they curl up like tendrils. Perhaps 
you are a clinging vine type? Oh hardly! 
I’ve noticed, chicken, that you have 
quite a backbone. That's not to say, 
you are not submissive. I would say, 
if you will permit me, that you have 
for a woman what we mean when we 
say of a man, that he has guts. As for 
that—you may need them some day. 
Lastly, and to sum you up—your nose 
is shiny.” 

“Oh, it is not, Pierce! How could 
you! It was powdered not five minutes 
ago. You see? In every particular you 
‘were unjust and inaccurate!” 

“Even as to the part of being beauti- 
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ful, beautiful ?” 

“You are extravagant!” 

“Because I understate, you call me 
that! Come now, we're home. Put on 
conjugal compatibility. Would you 
shock the folks, worrying a week after 
signing the eternal pact of peace?”. . . 

“Mother, we're starving—let me help 
with dinner.” 

“It’s ready, Angela, but you can help 
put it on. Why your shoes! Have you 
been down by the lake? They are so 
grass-stained. Hello, Pierce.” 

“No, down past Redmonts. It’s 
slightly overgrown there. Where is 
Mitch? The car is still here. Didn’t he 
go for Daddy?” 

“No, your Daddy can’t make it. 
Pierce, Mr. Trent can’t ride with you. 
He says he is sorry but there are some 
hang-nail affairs .of a case.” 

‘Not a mistrial Mother?” 

“No, thank goodness, not that.” 

“You and Pierce go on that ride. I'll 
call and make reservations for horses.” 

“I don’t know, Mother, Pierce wants 
to go to New York for a few 
days.” . .. 

Pierce and his Angela went the next 
morning. It was a pleasant train ride. 
He was not used to his wife. Merely 
to sit by her and look out the window 
was highly satisfying. The spring had 
made the rural quite lovely. The pleas- 
ant rolling country. The farms, so 
sound and wholesome. A dairy—a pond 
in a grove of willows—roving fowl 
that implied good country eating. 
Clean, white, well kept country houses. 
Thickets of roses and myrtle. He 
watched and speculated on these most 
prosaic sights. Deeply satisfying to see 
again. They swept on past suburban 
homes and folks and small towns, not 
so drab in spring, but as quiet and 
rather unexciting as ever. But to one 
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returned, these most familiar things 
were a relished feast of sight. Not that 
he ever before, nor now, wanted for 
himself so simple a scheme of living— 
but he saw how good it was—how 
good it would be to those who returned 
and called it home; who wanted noth- 
ing in the wide world so much as to be 
there. What was gone? What remained 
over these hills and fields and faces? 
He saw it was unchanged, the same as 
before. But someone who has lost a 
son or husband, still moves in the fa- 
miliar routine. Moves with more level, 
sadder gaze. In little things and ways, 
they might betray how they had lost 
some heart. 

He watched their houses under the 
sun’s slow decline and saw that it set 
on some not too deeply poignant drama. 
Withal, America was not deeply 
touched as the ravaged countries. Our 
loss has been felt comparatively, as an 
amiss is felt. 

And he recalled how as a boy he 
had come down to New York for the 
first time. It was just such a day. Full 
of wonder and hope and mystery. The 
world was an oyster to be opened. He 
simply could not fail to find its pearl. 
He did find one. It had been in grasp- 
ing distance when war came. Now he 
saw how each one must sustain a loss 
of one kind or another. Some, tragic- 
ally more, a life, a limb, or time. Time, 
irrevocably lost, even unredeemable. 
The fading of prime vigor in a de- 
structive pursuit is a hard requisition. 
The fact that it has been for a vital 
enterprise, that it is a vitally necessary 
sacrifice, isn’t too reconciling to a per- 
sonal consequence, such as lost sight or 
hearing or limb. Meaning, living out 
invalided, dependent days. 

The waste of these days. The disease 
of these days. The God that is no easy 
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God. New faith. New conceptions. The 
elements in the human spirit that were 
not conceivable before. The capacity 
for destruction, and it, token of the 
capacity for construction. It must be. 
It is. It is for the advent of this, he 
thought. 

“Pierce! You hurt me!” 

“Hurt you? What do you mean?” 

“You hurt my arm. You clenched 
me.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Were you dreaming?” 

“Perhaps—I could use a cup of cof- 
fee. How about you? Are you hun- 

> 

And so, late in the afternoon, they 
arrived in Grand Central Station. Cav- 
ernous Grand Central. “I knew it would 
be like this,’ he said. “You with me. 
It was unquestionable but that I was 
to acquire a creature too good for me. 
Even if it were necessary to make a 
fortune and buy one. Just how did I 
get you anyway, without collateral at 
all?” 

“Why, I suppose I wanted you as 
much for your looks as for your 
money.” 

“But I have no money!” 

“Now finish the confession.” 

“So you would trap me? You know 
that you'll have to pay for the first 
round for that? You know that? The 
Commodore bar is practically above us. 
We'll go up now. I'll toast you and 
you can toast New York.” 

“Now here goes. Here’s to. Ah, 
that’s one down. Now do you think 
you could think of a good reason for 
another ?”’ 

“I don’t think I can think of a good 
reason for not having another. Can 
you?” 

“No, Ange, I confess I can’t. Here’s 
then to insufficiency of reason.” 
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“Pierce, I think so many disjointed 
things. It’s not the drinks. You are 
funny. You are always saying that the 
little girl keeps peeping out of me. 
Well, the boy in you is practically pop- 
ping out. You look positively exultant. 
But I don’t exactly wonder.” 

“You don’t? Come along. I'll show 
you something.” 

“What about the bags?” 

“Oh, they'll send the others in the 
morning.” 

“Don’t you think these two will get 
us by for the night? Look—it’s seven- 
thirty. Shall we eat a bite or go to 
the hotel and wash up?” 

“I'm in favor of getting rid of the 
grime, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, chicken. Taxi!” 

“You know, Pierce, sometimes I 
rather wish you were an European.” 

“Why? Can't I make love?” 

“I wouldn’t say that you couldn’t. 
But I’ve read that they are very in- 
genuous in some ways. Such, as en- 
dearments. Do you think you might 
even call me duck sometimes? Or 
maybe some fowl a little more exotic 
than a chicken?” 

“Well, I'll be hanged—or damned 
or something—(what do you think dear 
reader?)—can you beat that? Driver, 
Savoy Plaza. Can you beat that? Maybe 
my bird of paradise, my cockatoo, will 
be so good as to get in?” 

“Thank you, my cock of the walk.” 

“You call me that and I'll call you 
hen of the house! Wait! Did you catch 
the implication ?” 

“Yes, but let’s refer to it later. How 
can you be so silly on two drinks?” 

“Umh.” 

_ “In a taxi, Pierce?” 

“What better place?” 

“He’s slowing up. Stop it, Pierce. 
We're here. Pay the driver, darling.” 
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“So we are. Savoy Plaza! Your guests 
—not your servant this time. Angela, 
I used to work here in my student days. 
That’s why I came tonight. I used to 
stand over there. I would smile at the 
rich old ladies, and the young ones too, 
and push the door for them and call 
their chauffeurs.” 

“And now it’s sweet revenge to come 
like this?” 

“Yes, you could call it soul-satisfac- 
tion. Tomorrow I'll see if the same 
manager is still here. You know! It’s 
been seven years since then. He was 
really decent to me in those days. I 
used to quit periodically in order to 
have more time to study and because 
under the fond delusion that I was near 
to cashing in on something. He would 
always take me back. How do you want 
to fill up the night, sweet? A play? Or 
something more exciting?” 

“Something more exciting. Let’s go 
where we can dance. We could see a 
play tomorrow—a matinee, if you 
want.” 

“Be seeing about the reservations, 
Angela, will you? I want to get a pa- 
per. How about it?” 

“All right, sign please. Did you get 
the paper you wanted ?” 

“Yes, the one Marshal’s column is in. 
Let’s go up.” 

“Not bad—not a bad room at all. 
We could stand a little air, fellow.” 

“Yes sir. I was going to raise it.” 

“Oh, bell boy, tell me, is Peter Mar- 
tin still manager here?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Look, Angela. Come over here. 
Trace the lights. You can trace the 
odysseys of little people. They end up 
mainly at watering holes. Those off 
Fifth. Those on Fifty-third. 

“Complex, I would say. I mean the 
light patterns. I suppose that living 
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here a person’s soul gets about as com- 
plicated. Then there is the adventure 
of crossing paths with so many people. 
I think I'll love it.” 

“Here it is. Here’s Marshal’s column. 
Anyway, he’s in town. I was afraid he 
wouldn’t be. Wait a minute. He says 
—(he’s reviewing some pianist)— 
‘Exuberant surges, containing luminous 
beauty. Fiery unblotted passages denot- 
ing mastery of medium, showed the 
stages of this young man’s develop- 
ment. Showed not merely promise, but 
fulfillment. I am constrained, as con- 
fessedly not often occurs, to a glowing 
account of this brilliant pianistic expo- 
sition. Robert Crudeser should be for 
us a source of finer musical creation. 
Not alone in renditive performance, but 
in composition, as manifested in a con- 
certo of his own. His playing lam- 
bently burned with youthful enthusi- 
asms. But I tremble for him. I know 
the price of maturity is many failures 
—a price few will pay. Yours truly, 
Marshal Blount.’ 

“Tl call him tomorrow, darling. 
You must meet him. He was my teach- 
er’s closest friend. If you remember, 
my teacher died a couple of years ago. 
Marshal’s wife, too, died about three 
years ago. He remarried a year later. Of 
course I haven’t seen his latest. I un- 
derstand she’s much younger than he. 
Used to be a singer or dancer. I’m not 
sure which. Have you heard of this 
Robert Crudeser ?” 

“Somewhere—I can’t exactly remem- 
ber—maybe Boston.” 

“It’s perfect.” 

“What is?” 

“TIL raise the window higher. It 
smells of spring. It is spring and I’m 
in love. I'm in New York. I’m going 
to burst.” 

“You're going to fall out.” 
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“I’ve been in higher places and stuck 
my neck out.” 

“You like this world, Pierce? Don’t 
fall out. Because I like it too. Do you 
know why? Because you're in it. You 
know what that means? It means it’s 
going to be a deeply empty one in a 
few weeks when you fall out of my 
world.” 

“Stop it.” 

“You dare stop me? All right. I’m 
stopped. I will never again utter a seri- 
ous note. I will crave only what you 
crave—at the same time. I will insult 
no moment with a moment of contrary 
feeling. I will coincide and shadow 
your mind. I am your echo. I'll har- 
bor your silence with a deeper one. 
This and more. Oh! how dare you! 
How dare you try and stop me when 
I cannot stop myself!” 

“Go on. Go on. I'm listening. I won- 
der if I dare touch you.” 

“You are near enough.” 

“Do you know what I’ve just seen?” 

““What have you seen?” 

“What if I never recapture it. Look 
what it’s done. It has oe the starch 
out of you. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I'm not sure. Now that it’s over, 
I’m not sure it ever happened. To have 
thrown off so fine a careless piece of 
business that way. But it must have 
happened. You are quiet as anything 
is after a stoim. Come here. Now I 
have music in my hands. Before, it was 
in my head. I say you are music and 
I should know. Maybe I'll never rate 
it such importance anymore. It’s too 
abstract. You are too tangible. You 
can play on every sense. It, on but one 
or two. Why, if I’m to have this, why 
not more! Both you!” 

“Then why do you delay? If I’m 
your score—read me.” 
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“And if that score ends abruptly? 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and one more 
day. That about sums up my leave.” 

“Stop it!” 

“All right, it’s your turn. Love, you 
know? We shall live these days, fully, 
all over. We shall fill them up as only 
we can. Incidentally, I seem to recall 
that we were going somewhere.” 

“I seem not to recall anything. Oh 
yes, and oh yes, and does it matter? 
Oh! It’s creeping through my toes. My 
feet, my knees, and all up and down, 
like alternating concentrics!” 

“What, love?” 

“Your kiss, love.” 

“Oh utter nonsense! Finish up. I 
won't be but a minute shaving.” 

““Presto—but quick! No, even prestis- 
simo. Sooner! And his playing, his play- 
ing lambently burned with youthful en- 
thusiasm. A lyric, puling, pusillani- 
mous, youth. A pusillanimous, puling, 
lyric youth! Fiery, unblotted passages. 
All this outpouring from a puling lyric 
and Marshal rhapsodizes!”’ 

“What are you mumbling, Pierce?” 

“Angela, I’m surprised at Marshal. 
He praises as if he wanted to bury the 
fellow in an avalanche of words. Cliché. 
Cliché of a critic. Be occasionally chirky 
and cheery. It’s a critic’s trick to show 
how just he can be. After he’s laid 
down a dozen, he sets up one to high 
heaven. All right, I’m a little jealous. 
I'm a little envious. What do they 
know! There’s more passion in my lit- 
tle finger. Wait till I get back, darling. 
I don’t burn with a youth’s enthusiasm! 
And Marshal tells us, out of his pro- 
found wisdom, the price of maturity is 
many failures. Price few will pay. He 
got a little deeper than himself that 
time. That’s not exactly a critic’s ba- 
nality. I didn’t think he knew such 
things. He’s compromised enough. I 
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really didn’t think him capable of even 
an observation of that sort. All right. 
I'll shut up. Confound it.” 

“Oh, Pierce!” 

‘“‘Umh—that dress? I’ve never seen it 
before. You look superb—really.” 

“It came from Boston.” 

“Indeed? Can any good thing come 
out of Boston?” 

“T'll have you know, my grandmother 
is from Boston!” 

“Oh, that can’t be so bad. First of 
all your grandmother’s from Boston. 
That makes her once removed. You 
are from your grandmother twice re- 
moved. That makes you thrice removed 
from Boston. What ill effects could be 
transmitted through all that? You have 
nothing to worry about. While I’m fin- 
ishing up, do me a favor, will you? 
Get Marshal’s number. It would be 
better to try and get him now than 
in the morning.” 

“His initials?” 

“M. J. Yes, M. J. Do you know 
what ?” 

“Pierce, will you finish shaving? 
Here, this must be it. Do you want 
me to try and get him on?” 

“Please.” 

“Hello—hello—is Mr. Blount in? 
Captain Pierce Wallace calling. They’ve 
gone after him, Pierce. Come answer.” 

“Hello? Hello, Marshal? Still hasn’t 
come.” 

“Hello, Marshal? Is it you? It’s 
Pierce, Marshal. Remember? It’s only 
been an age.” 

“Pierce! YOU? Where from? In 
town, man?” 

“In town!” 

“Great. Leave?” 

“Yes, a short one.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“Savoy Plaza.” 

“In to celebrate of course. Can you 
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come over? I’m an old man but I've still 
some connections. Are you out of circu- 
lation?” 

“Thanks. No, I’m fixed.” 

“Good. Someone I know?” 

“I’m afraid not. Say, I can’t break 
into your plans this late. Besides, aren't 
you reviewing tonight?” 

“Reviewing? Oh that. I’ve already 
almost managed to forget it. You see, 
my vacation starts as of today. Marie— 
Pierce, you must meet Marie. Marie 
and I are going to the west coast, but 
not until next week. As for tonight— 
a few persons are joining us. I don’t 
think any of them had any particular 
place in mind to go. We could make 
the rounds if you like. Let’s do man, 
I'm dying to talk to you.” 

“It’s a go. When do you want? Wait. 
Hold it, Marshal. Angela, do you want 
to join them? Hello—Marshal, when 
did you say?” . . . And within half 
an hour they were at Marshal Blount’s 
apartment. 

“This is it, Angela, rather a place.” 

“I see; being a critic must pay.” 

“Oh welcome back, Mr. Wallace! 
I'm afraid I don’t know your rank, 
sir.” 

“Marta. I was hoping you would 
still be here.” 

“You look so good, sir.” 

“Yes, and you look good, Marta. 
Have you been?” 

“Oh.” 

“Marta, this is my wife. Angela, this 
is Marta. She’s been Marshal’s house- 
keeper—well, goodness knows how 
long.” 

“Pierce! Welcome, man!” 

“Marshal!” 

“No wonder you knocked them 
down. You look tanned and tough. I’ve 
been keeping up with your score. 
Robert’s kept me informed.” 
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“Really? Marshal, this is Angela. 
Angela happens to be the one who 
has done me the supreme favor.” 

“Hello, Angela—and welcome. I 
take it you've married him. Indeed, 
Pierce, you've been favored; and you've 
been favored, Angela! Pierce is our 
white hope. Out there, and here in the 
music world someday. I suppose you've 
had to completely forget music—or 
have you? Here, don’t let's stand. 
Marta, tell Mrs. Blount who is here. 
Pierce, Dick Osburn, Steiner and some 
others are dropping by. Perhaps you re- 
member Osburn? I don’t think you ever 
met the others.” 

“I don’t believe so. What's he?” 

“First let me get you something to 
drink. What will you have, Angela? 
Er, Osburn is stage designing for a 
ballet, opening next week.” 

“Here's Marie. Come here, darling. 
Marie, this is Captain Pierce Wallace 
and his new wife, Angela.” 

“Hello, Captain. Hello, Mrs. Wal- 
lace. Marshal, what a way of putting 
it. He makes it seem you've had a 
number of previous wives.” 

“Yes, how stupid. What are you hav- 
ing, Marie?” 

“Nothing but soda, please.” 

“Captain, I suppose all civilians re- 
act the same toward a live hero, want- 
ing to ask questions. I’m afraid I’m no 
different. Will you, sometime in the 
course of the evening, tell us what it’s 
like? I mean the flying. I love it. What 
little I know. A friend used to let me 
take over the controls when we were 
u 


“Darling, that was your worst enemy. 
Not your friend. Here. If they’re not 
all right, let me know. Your soda, 
Marie.” 

“I think the bell rang, Marshal. Tell 
Marta.” 
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“Oh, I'll go.” 

“Mrs. Wallace, are you a New 
Yorker?” 

“No, Mrs. Blount, upstate. A little 
beyond Poughkeepsie.” 

“I think it’s lovely up there. Near 
the Hudson?” 

“By it—and you?” 

“California.” 

“Was it difficult to exchange Cali- 
fornia for New York?” 

“Oh, no, not so much, and Marshal 
does humor me. He lets me visit fairly 
often.” 

“Marie, they're here. Hello Jo. Hello 
Susan. Dick—Lucy—all of you come in 
—come in. I’ve a surprise for you. Bet- 
ter than you deserve.” 

“What, Marshal, another drink con- 
coction? I’m not over the last.” 

“Oh, I see, so that’s it? Marie, I 
disown my other idols—I subscribe al- 
legiance. Goddess! Your obliged ser- 
vant.” 

“Dick, you fool! But do you like it? 
It’s a simple little trick I picked up. 
Gosmers.”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it simple? May I ask which 
you prefer to be admired for, your 
clothes or your curves?” 

“Why, both, of course.” 

“Both you shall. I can’t say whether 
you reveal the dress or the dress re- 
veals you. You are its compliment and 
vice versa. 

“Thank you, 
whelmed.” 

“What's all this talk, Dick, about 
disowning your idols? Am I to be dis- 
owned ?” 

“Susan—don’t be silly. 
above idols.” 

“All of you come meet Captain 
Pierce Wallace and his Angela. You 
two, this is Susan, Susan Hayes. That’s 
Dick Osburn. This is Joe Steiner and 


Dick. I’m _ over- 


You are 
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his Missus, Julie. Will you excuse me 
a minute? Oh Marta, see what every- 
body wants.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blount.” 

“Marie, I think Joe needs a medi- 
cated drink. Look. He can _ hardly 
speak. Thank goodness. Tonight he 
won't tear our ears off. Imagine hav- 
ing a sore throat this time of year?” 

“Dick’s a liar. Don’t medicate any- 
thing. I’m no hot house plant. I can 
wear a thing out in the natural way.” 

“Indeed he can. Let him alone, Dick. 
If he can wear my patience out with 
such a silly notion, he can wear out a 
simple cold.” 

“That's nice of you to say that about 
me, Julie.” 

“Please sit down. Whither the mi- 
gration? Uptown or downtown? Or all 
around? Remember Captain Wallace is 
here to celebrate. What do you think 
he'll like?” 

“Well, I can think of one thing, 
Marie.” 

“What, Dick?” 

“Captain, are you going to be here 
next week?” 

“Oh, oh—he’s soliciting for his 
show.” Marshal Blount rejoined them. 

“By the by, will it open?” 

“Marshal, we are rather more con- 
cerned that it stay open. It should. 
Tallene’s the best. Of course, my set- 
tings are the best. Captain, in case 
you haven’t heard about this important, 
major production, it’s something rather 
new in the Theatre. Conversation Bal- 
let. You know. Light folk dancing and 
colloquy. Not bad, really. People are 
eating it up, I hope. But to get back 
to tonight. Do you—wait—something 
just more or less struck me. Will you 
silly people be quiet? Let me ask the 
Captain something. Excuse me if I seem 
another callow, stupid, old civilian— 
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but you’re just the man to tell me some- 
thing. Really I’m not being merely curi- 
ous. I'll tell you later what I’m driving 
at. What's it like up there? I know. 
You can’t convey what it’s like. But I 
have an idea. Tell me. What was it 
like?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The flying. The fighting. Give me 
a notion of conditions. What do you 
feel like? How is it up there and what 
are you thinking in the midst of a 
fight? How does Germany look?” 

“IT wasn’t over Germany.” 

“Then the islands.” 

“Nor the islands much. Mainly, 
China.” 

“Good, that’s all right. That’s still 
better. That could be worked in.” 

“Isn't that rather a large order? Shall 
I tell you in one sentence or answer 
all your questions in one word? Be- 
sides, wouldn’t it be rather uninterest- 
ing to the others?” 

“Did you hear that? Uninteresting! 
I tell you—I have a major idea for 
once. Try telling me. Go on. What's 
the flying like?” 

“Maybe my ideas about that are pe- 
culiar to me. I don’t know that all of 
us feel exactly the same way. Like birds 
—some of us are crows, some of us 
hawks at times and some just sparrows. 
At one time or another we are some- 
thing of all three. There are a few 
eagles. A very few. That is, those who 
feel like and act like eagles. Of course, 
whatever we are we undergo certain 
common experiences. But really. Do 
you wish to hear? That is—all of you? 
I don’t want to hold down your eve- 
ning. I dare say there are more inter- 
esting things to be doing.” 

“Oh, nonsense—what is there we 
haven’t done a thousand times!” 

“You speak for yourself, Dick Os- 
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burn. I mean about having done every- 
thing a thousand times.” 

“Go on, Captain. Don’t pay any at- 
tention.” 

“I take it you know who to blame 
for this. Fortunately, I haven't talked 
the matter even to Angela, so she won't 
have to bear with me twice. 

“We often have quiet days—we may 
simply patrol. We may return some- 
times late in the afternoon. Our base 
might be some old, grey Chinese city 
or near a tiny, brown village as in one 
case it was. But city or village, it often 
appears, when seen at sundown, serene 
and splendid. Coming in then, perhaps 
more than at any other time, we feel 
lonely and forgotten and let down. 
Flying makes for a specially deadly 
brand of fatigue. We come in. It’s one 
more day's work that is not ended. 
We feel there is no end, except one. 
We feel somehow, though, that such 
an end is not meant for us. 

“Up there alone, it is as though we 
alone lived as rational beings. We view 
the world like minor Gods. At the 
same moment almost, we view our- 
selves as exiled persons—eager to let 
down and get into the society of any- 
one. The lowliest Chinaman or brown 
Burma native. Then, grinning Ming, 
who is my orderly boy is home, beloved, 
family, all rolled in one. Such is any- 
one who happens to show the slightest 
solicitude. You see, we are no longer 
forgotten. There’s someone to set our 
food in front of us, to coax us to eat 
when we are too blank-minded even to 
see the food before us. But we have 
become resilient. A little food, an 
hour’s rest, will usually bring us 
around. The simplest diversions can 
jolly us. Ming dancing to a cracked 
phonograph record and grinning and 
gibbering. 
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“Usually we go to bed early. There 
being nothing else to do. Then there 
are times when nothing diverts so much 
as self pity. After supper we may go 
alone and pick out a quiet spot and 
think on the things we love. 

“I remember last spring. I had such 
a place, lovely, in the hill country of 
a South China province. There was a 
pool in the woods near the huts we 
lived in. We would swim there. It 
didn’t disturb the tame egrets and 
cranes. They would fly up but never 
away. There were great dark leaved 
trees of a kind I’m not familiar with. 
The particular night I’m thinking of 
the pool was radiant under a full moon. 
No one had come down to swim. The 
place was remote and on the whole 
lent to the impression of being sense- 
evading. 

“But during that week, Orson, a 
Southerner, had been knocked down. 
We had buried him in a little grave 
yard for American airmen, just outside 
the crumbling walls of this village. He 
was a magnificent fellow. We loved 
him. The South was indigenous in him. 
He thought of it as I think of New 
England, but he assessed the South 
neither over nor under much. Well, that 
night I had not been able to quit think- 
ing of him. He had told me of his 
hills, woods and swamps, over which, 
he would say, hovered, not eagle wings, 
but buzzard and hawk. He would tell 
of the stultifying air, eroded land, dul- 
lard-making heat, and of the rodent 
possum, which the negro ate. He spoke 
of pone and sugar cane. Well, he was 
kind and decent. He was also deadly. 
Twelve planes he'd knocked down. Not 
a hundred would have been worth his 
life. For days we had been sick over 
our loss. There were twenty fellows 
in this particular group. I’m afraid it’s 
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become with us that those who go, too 
soon become part of the dateless, vague 
past. We think but for the hour and 
the hours are too full. Or we think 
only of that past which holds in it the 
possible future. 

“As I say, it was a full moon that 
particular night. A propitious moon. 
A bomber’s moon. It silvered the scaly 
rocks of the hills, the trees, the pool, 
the murky village, with the white radi- 
ance of Mercury milk. The alarm came 
much sooner than I expected. It was 
only nine o’clock. We were an inter- 
ceptor group, based in this strategic 
village, fifty miles from the city of 
Linguishi, toward the Indo-China bor- 
der. 

“Only ten of us went up. In threes, 
we took clean leave of the strip and 
flew in slow, wide sweeps, meanwhile 
getting out radioed information. We 
wove, not into the face of the moon, 
but skirted clouds and waited. 

“They came—heading toward Lin- 
guishi. Like geese in the night. Straight. 
Straight and closely packed. Fighters 
above; others trailing. Their bombers, 
using the clouds, looked like grey dol- 
phins or whales, appearing and disap- 
pearing in a sea. 

“They came with a mechanical steadi- 
ness, not knowing when the pounce 
would come, but knowing it would 
come. 

“And it came. A wingman named 
Cronstock wheeled off and went down. 
I watched him. The wine of speed is 
the most exhilarating. Even to watch 
is heady. The delight of drinking it 
is a temporary estrangement from any 
ordinary rational state. Fear is sup- 
planted by the same feelings that must 
excite a hawk or eagle or falcon, which 
fears only for the sureness of its run. 

“Cronstock’s pass was daring. It was 
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a plunge, superb and clean as the 
plunge of a knife. But no such primi- 
tive means of destroying. Consider a 
minute what we have. Consider ma- 
chine phenomena. Consider a creation 
that can blaspheme silence. Power that 
can pull down walls or hurtle tons 
straight up. With rockets, tracers, bomb 
loads we can have an issue to fully 
satisfy the most delirious pyrotechnical 
maniac. Some of us have learned to 
know and even to crave destroying. 
It is a sort of compensating substitute 
for the fear of, in turn, being destroyed. 
You see, the world has a marvelous 
new ability in an old kind of satisfac- 
tion. The satisfaction of destroying. Be- 
sides, what has ever before employed 
more of man’s skill? What so quickens 
the blood! In wedding our lives with 
death, which we didn’t ask for, we 
have learned there is a brief, voluptu- 
ous honeymoon. You could call it that. 
It’s the brief period in which we feel 
we must exact the fullest possible com- 
pensation for being in turn destroyed. 
The Germans know it almost as a peo- 
ple. They know it. It is precisely the 
nature of their disease. A few Ameri- 
cans have learned it. 

“I am not digressing. I am more 
interested that you know of these 
things than hear of a mere exploit. 
But of Cronstock. He meant to break 
their close knit by hitting dead center 
of the formation. Almost folly. Two 
other of our fellows followed him in 
broad gyros, calculated to hit flank 
bombers. Another hung above and 
waited. Four enemy fighters came down 
—all at once. What were, a moment 
before, aisles of vacancy, became walls 
and arches of streaming tracers. The 
hollows of the formation were sliced 
and segmented. Tracers are like ribs 
of light, are like the ribs of a fan, 
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tilting at the fan’s fringe. Then drop- 
ping off, burning out, melting away. 
A perfect sort of moulting, or they are 
like fingers that point and feel after 
and find and touch into flame some fat 
goose-like bomber. 

“When fighters are so touched and 
go down in an uncontrollable spin, they 
are like burning leaves in a swirling 
vortex. But when bombers go, they are 
like geese—fat with inflamableness. 
They sink heavily. They hit the ground 
and explode in one great splotch of 
flame. 

“But this is no hawk and armless 
goose affair. The attacker and attacked 
are equally armed and determined. The 
cycles of attack for the fighter are the 
swift plunge, the whirl to return, which 
due to speed may take half a sky. Then 
the attack from the angle made vul- 
nerable by the preceding pass—say a 
tail gunner has been knocked out. Any- 
way, to get on, I had launched my own 
attack. What do we think? Are we 
busy taking an aesthetic evaluation of 
the sky? Of its shape and hue? Or are 
we busy with the science of deflection 
shooting, plus all the other sciences of 
this very fine art. Do we note inconse- 
quential things? That the exhaust va- 
por from a plane is changing into a 
row of purple tufted plumes that re- 
mind us of those in the circus horse’s 
mane we saw as a boy? Yes, in fact, 
there is no transient oddity the eye 
misses. The expression of a Jap face, 
like an evil plant under a hot house 
canopy. I remember these least things 
as vividly as any article of the fight. 
The whole, the least detail, every hu- 
man thought and feeling is indelibly 
impressed. 

“There are other times. The ground- 
ling’s usual conception of pilots. You 
think we are like insects in a swim- 
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ming, humming ecstasy of the acrobatic. 
Well, sometimes we are. But it’s usually 
in leisure hours when we play. Also 
maybe you think we feel like gangsters, 
hopped with the idea of how sinister 
we are behind the staccato bursts of 
fifty calibre machine guns and of can- 
non. We feel that too sometimes. 

“What about fear? It’s the major 
factor in the whole works. When the 
sparrow is most in us. We find our- 
selves in the frenzied maneuverings, the 
sweeps and dips, the climb, the roll, 
the spin, of the hunted instead of the 
hunter. The scalp tingles. The head 
aches terribly. The aftermath, when it 
is not fatal, is that deadly fatigue. 

“There is in war, too, a minor fac- 
tor. Almost entirely in the Pacific Thea- 
tre. Sportsmanship. Sometimes we find 
a wounded stray, which we could play 
and trail as a cat its victim—if it were 
in us to. Really, of it all, what can I 
say, except that it’s all this and incom- 
municably more?” 

“But Captain, tell us, how did the 
fight end?” 

“Why, Mr. Osburn, I went down. A 
bomber had just entered a small mass 
of clouds. I went down and followed 
it through, a thousand feet below it, 
estimating to come out on the other 
side as it did. The timing was right 
and I was able to turn up and rake 
its belly. It exploded after no more 
than a three or four second burst. We 
then fought the whole way to Lin- 
guishi. Our group knocked down two 
fighters and three bombers. Most of 
the bombers did get to lay their loads. 
We have been very much outnumbered 
in China. Ours has had to be a guer- 
rilla warfare. 
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“Enough of this. Let’s go drink up 
the town and dance. Really, though, 
we can’t break into your plans this late. 
Angela and I could just go off and 
play by ourselves and perhaps join you 
another night.” 

“Oh, Pierce, don’t be silly. That is, 
unless you two want to get away. I 
tell you what, Dick. You've got your 
car. Half of us can go with you and 
half in my car. We could start things 
off at the Mocambo. What do you say? 
Let’s have a drink first. Marie, don’t 
you want something besides soda?” 

“Please, whatever you're having, 
Marshal.” 

“Angela.” 

“What Pierce?” 

“Come over here. Look. Look down 
at the Park. You know what we should 
do? After we've done the town, we 
should ride through the Park. We could 
watch the sun come up on the lake 
in the morning. We could wake up 
the Zoo. Would you like to?” 

“I think I would.” 

“Angela.” 

“What, darling?” 

“May I touch you?” 

“I am yours too.” 

They looked down on the city—a 
quiet pair, for once. This glib pair? 
This pair who could take the tomor- 
rows as they had the yesterdays? They 
were not sure. For there is the mystery 
of tomorrow. To whom of those who 
fly is tomorrow not a mystery? Or to 
any? To us even, of pedestrian ways? 
There is the sanctity of fear. They 
were cognizant of it. They betrayed it 
as it should be betrayed. A brief, ten- 
der cognizance. He laid his hand for 
a moment on hers. 
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Clarence R. Decker is an editor of this 
Review. A version of the Beethoven article 
first appeared in the New Humanist. 

Orian DePledge, Sacramento, California, 
has published widely. 

LeGarde S. Doughty, author of The 
Music Is Gone (1944), has written for some 
fifty different publications. 

Fred Geary, Kansas City artist, has work 
in many galleries and private collections. 

Ingeborg Kayko came to this country as 
an exchange student from Germany. She is 
married to an American who is now over- 
seas with the Air Corps. 

Frank K. Kelly, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, is on leave from the 
Associated Press in New York while serv- 
ing in the armed forces. He was a recipient 


of a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard. His 
work has appeared in the New Yorker, Story, 
and in many other magazines. 


Kenneth Koch, twenty years old, is now 
stationed on Saipan after fighting on Leyte 
with the 96th Infantry and serving at Oahu, 
the Marshalls, Manos, Okinawa, and Guam. 


James Franklin Lewis, an editor of this 
Review and assistant professor of chemist 
at the University of Kansas City, died vat | 
denly in his laboratory on October 26 at the 
age of forty-two. Known among the younger 
Hed as a generous friend and critic, he 

imself had published widely. He served as 
advisory editor to Interim and was on the 
review committee for Poetry (Australia). 


Hansford Martin, Kansas City, has had 
stories in the New Yorker and Harper's. 
The poem in this number is his first pub- 
lished verse. 


Alice Moser has published widely. 
Joseph Moskovitz, editor of Matrix, is 
twenty-eight and lives in Philadelphia. 


Carlos Delgado Nieto is a Latin Ameri- 
can (Columbia) poet. 


Sir Bernard Pares, visiting professor at 
the University of Kansas City this fall, is 
the distinguished English authority on Rus- 
sia. His books—Russia, Russia and the 
Peace, etc.—are well-known. A Wandering 
Student, sections of which appear in this 
issue of the Review, will be published as a 
book this next year. 


L. Welch Pogue is the chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Helen Catherine Robinson is the author 
of the volume of verse, Pallid Pursuit. 

Coleman Rosenberger, author of The 
Virginia Poems (1943), has published 
widely. 

Lowry Charles Wimberly is the well- 
known editor of Prairie Schooner, published 
at the University of Nebraska where Pro- 
fessor Wimberly teaches English. His writ- 
ing has appeared in the Aflantic Monthly, 
Harper's, the Yale Review, and elsewhere. 

Morrison Wood died on Corregidor in 
1942. Crowell is publishing his novel this 
spring. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
SHORT STORY PRIZES 


WO prizes totaling $150.00 will be awarded to the authors of the best two 

short stories appearing in the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW 
in the period of one year. The stories appearing in the Autumn 1945 issue and the 
three subsequent issues will be considered. The first prize will be $100.00 and 
the second $50.00. There are no restrictions as to theme or subject matter. Any 
story under 20,000 words in length is eligible. Publication in the magazine auto- 
matically enters the story in the contest. The editors of the UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS CITY REVIEW and The Thomas Y. Crowell Company will be the 
judges. Their decision will be final. Announcement of the prize winning stories 
will be made in the AUTUMN 1946 issue of the REVIEW. 


FICTION FELLOWSHIPS 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces, through the 
cooperation of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
REVIEW, the availability of $1,000.00 in fiction fellowships. 


THE PURPOSE—The award is to encourage talented writers in the field of fiction. 


THE AWARDS—Two fellowships of $500.00 each will be awarded to the authors 
who submit four chapters or 10,000 words of a proposed novel along with a brief 
outline of the remainder of the book. There are no restrictions as to theme, subject 
matter, or locale. The fellowships will be outright awards and not advances against 
royalties. There will be no predetermined deadlines for completing the manuscripts 
awarded a fellowship. Each author will be asked to complete his or her novel within 
a period of time to be agreed upon when the fellowship is awarded. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company reserves the right to make no award if the material submitted does 
not meet fellowship standards. 


ELIGIBILITY—Only writers who have been published in the UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS CITY REVIEW (fiction, non-fiction, or poetry) in the past, or those whose 
work appears in the REVIEW before the deadline for these fellowships are eligible. 


CONDITION—All material (the four chapters or 10,000 words) must be in the 
publisher’s office by June 15, 1946. Announcement of the winning entries will be 
made as soon after that date as possible. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company reserves the 
right to negotiate for the — of any books writ- 

ten with the aid of these fellowships—arrangements for 

publishing to be agreed upon between the author and 

publisher. The judges will be the editorial staff of the 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Their decisions will be 

final. For further information and contest brochure, write 

to Fellowship Editor, 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 


